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Load ‘em full!” What's the batth 
ery in the coal fields Bigger loads 


save cars for additional war work. 


-+-ANOTHER ‘FIGHTING FORCE’ TO 


Coal is one of America’s most power- 
ful weapons —the Nation’s greatest 
single source of energy. 

It turns the wheels of war’s industries. 


It is power and heat and light. 


Coal makes steam. It runs trains to 
haul more coal. Coal is transporta- 
tion. Coal provides warmth for our 
home comfort, heats our buildings 


and factor i s. 


It is among the most abundant of the 
Nation’s natural resources and in the 


a 


earth of this country is enough to 
last 3.000 years. 


More than a hundred thousand Penn- 
sylvania Railroad freight cars have no 
other duty in this war than to haul 
this fighting power—coal and its by- 
product, coke—to the industrial 
fronts, day and night. 

In never-ending streams, The Penn- 
svlvania_ delivers it to the power 
plants, moves mountains of it to 
feed the coke ovens and, in turn, the 
blast furnaces. 


PEN NE VEVANIA 
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Buy your coal now. Help clear the tracks for movement of war materials this fall and winter. 


KEEP ROLLING ! 


Coal becomes gas for the open hearth, 
power for the rolling mill. Without 
it there would be no steel. 


Coal’s by-products become explo- 
sives, industrial chemicals, medicines 
and fertilizer that produces agricul- 
tural abundance. 


Coal saw us through the last war— 
and rf oal will see us through this one, 


To he Ip move coal to the industrial 
front is one of Pennsylvania Railroad's 
most important jobs in war and peace. 


& Investin U. 8. War Savings Bonds & Stamps 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 
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PROTECTS 
WAR MATERIALS IN 
TRANSIT 


ONE OF THE THOUSAND 
AND-ONE USES 
FOR AMAZING KIMPAK 


* The astonishingly adaptable material KIMPAK* 
provides packing protection and thermal insulation 
for materials of war in transit. 

For protecting arms, ammunition, airplane parts, 
war products of wood, metal and glass, KIMPAK 
comes in a wide variety of specifications, thicknesses 
and sizes to fit specific packing protection jobs. 

For thermal insulation, KIMPAK is used in air- 
planes, refrigerator cars, trucks, trailers and motor 
busses. KIMPAK combats heat and cold without 
breaking down under severe vibration. 


Let KIMPAK Help You 


KIMPAK possesses many of the qualities of felt 
materials, is used for packing protection of light or 
heavy products in shipping, handling and storage; 
for acoustical treatment, vibration deadening and 
thermal insulation. 

If you demand dependable packing protection for 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding. 
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products made of glass, plastic, wood or metal ... 
if you're concerned about the safe delivery of tiny 
bearings or huge airplane wings, KIMPAK can help 
you and can do so at low cost. 

Perhaps you need an efficient thermal acoustical 
insulation for your product, or you may need a ma- 
terial that filters gases and liquids or rapidly absorbs 
moisture. KIMPAK is meeting these needs for hun- 
dreds of manufacturers. KIMPAK is available for im- 


mediate delivery. Call, write or wire for fast attention. 
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News within the News 


WHY WAR OUTPUT LAGG............ P. 13 
A sudden reversal in official policy empha- 
sizes the bad news, plays down the good 
news. War strategy starts on the home 
front, in the arsenals producing the weap- 
ons of offense. If those arsenals are in fact 
graveyards, the public has a right to know. 
This authoritative analysis reveals the 
full story of what is taking place in our 
aircraft, tank, ship and gun plants, offers 
facts instead of pep slogans. 


BACK TO THE BARUCH PLAN........ P. 15 
How Bernard Baruch, veteran industrial- 
ist, sometimes using a park bench as an 
office, has become the dean of war plan- 
ners is one of the Capital’s more amazing 
stories. His power, mostly unofficial, is 
felt in key war agencies. How he operates, 
what his formula is for getting things 
done, is told in this article. 


BATTLE OF THE ISLANDG.............. P. 16 
From the Aleutians in the North Pacific, 
swinging in a great circle to the Solomon 
Islands and clear across to China, U.S. 
naval, military and air forces are blasting 
the Japanese. Success, when it comes, will 
be found to be based on very definite 
strategic plans. This article te'ls what 
those plans are, how they are meeting the 
test of hard fighting. 


HITLER’S GAINS: THE MEANING....P. 18 
Nobody in Washington talks about a short 
war any more. Informed leaders already 
envision the Nazi Caucasus drive as a 
planned maneuver which will endanger 
the United Nations on three continents. 
The effect of this drive to the East has 
already forced allied commands to revise 
their strategy, think in world-wide terms 
of men and machines. What is happening 
today in Russia is going to affect the 
smallest village in America. This article 
shows how and why. 


WANTED: ELECTION FORMULA....P. 23 


The primaries are half completed, yet 
even the most astute professional politi- 


cians, to say nothing of Congress are 
stumped for an answer. What the poli- 
ticians and legislators want to know is 
what the voting public is going to do in 
the November elections. Maybe, as this 
article suggests, the voting public is more 
concerned with fighting and producing 
than it is with voting. 


COMING CUT IN FUELG................ P. 30 
East Coast householders won’t suffer from 
the cold this winter. But they won’t be 
as comfortable as they have been up to 
now. The Pictogram shows what the av- 
erage home dweller can expect, the article 
measures the possibility of rationing. 


THE BOMBER PROGRAM..............+- P..32 
An on-the-spot survey of the Boeing and 
Consolidated aircraft plants by a staff 
correspondent of The United States News 
makes possible this article on the back- 
bone of the U.S. military drive—the 
multi-engined bomber. Here is an inside 
view of what is actually going on in the 
shops of the “Flying Fortress” and the 
“Liberator.” 
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... With ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T’S BAD BUSINESS to let your 
office employees go on fighting 
noise demons. Work slows down 
and mistakes pile up as long as 





these costly nerve janglers are on 
the loose. But it’s easy to trap them 
with ceilings of Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone—the new material that 
puts efficient noise-quieting within 
the reach of modest budgets. 

The 484 sound-absorbing holes in 
each square foot of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone literally trap disturb- 
ing office din. Sound engineers have 
found that this material absorbs 
up to 75% of the sound that strikes 
its surface. When it is installed the 
noise level in any office is remark- 
ably reduced. You don’t need fine 
instruments to show the difference 
that it makes. The effect is positive 
and pronounced. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is fac- 
tory-painted, ready to apply. In- 
stallation is quick and easy, with- 
out undue interruption to business. 
Maintenance is at a minimum, for 
Cushiontone is easily cleaned, and 
it can be repainted whenever nec- 
essary without affecting its acous- 
tical efficiency in the slightest. 
Its ivory-colored surface reflects 
light unusually well—helps to im- 
prove general illumination. 

Write ror tHe Factrs—Our 
new booklet gives the whole story 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. We 
should like to send you a copy. 
Just drop a note today to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1218 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
4 Made by the ray Makers of 





irmstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











$0 MUCH, 
$0 SOON 


AM INDUSTRY has earned its laurels in war produc- 
tion. The people are beginning to understand the 
magnitude of the job that has been done, so far, with 
more astounding results to come. So Much, So Soon, has 
not been easy, for anybody. 

Here at Alcoa, So Much, So Soon, came out of a very 
early start on expanded capacity. That expansion was 
not just a matter of adding, but of multiplying, all 
along the line. We are making more aluminum in one 
month than we did in a whole year, not so long ago. 
The curve is still rising, steeply, to match the curve of 
plane schedules. Our sector of war responsibility, like 
yours, is being met. 

After the war, industry will have a different kind of 
war responsibility. All of us will be looked to, to make 


so many jobs, so soon. 
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If we can do that, we shall have won the peace as 
well. Jobs make buying power. They pay taxes. They 
give men the dignity they want above all else. 

Many jobs, the millions of jobs that will be needed, 
must come out of new things to make. Final blueprints 
cannot be drawn now, of course. But the Imagineering 
can be done. Let your imagination soar, then engineer 
it down to earth with all the technical advances the 
war has stimulated. 

The Bonds you buy today will be the priming of the 
market. The Imagineering you do will be the stimulus. 

Among other things, Aleoa Aluminum, cheaper, 
better, still more versatile, has new and _ startling 
potentialities you should be exploring, against that day. 

ALumiInuM Company or America, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Do not become too optimistic over what is happening in the Pacific. It's 
true that it is important. It may even be the turning point against Japan. 

But: There still is a long, hard struggle ahead. Japan is in a very strong 
defensive position. And: Hitler's new conquests change the whole shape of war in 
Europe. He now is assured food and oil for 1943 and later. That's bad for us. 

In the case of Japan, the war looks like this....... 

There's been a loosening of the anchor at one end of Japan's Pacific line. 
Her air and naval strength is whittled down a bit further. And: It's clear now 
that U.S. Navy has recovered from Pearl Harbor; that the initiative that has 
been Japan's now is shifting to us. Even so: Job ahead is immense. (See page 16.) 

In the case of Hitler, the war looks like this...... 

Hitler is gaining: (1) access to Russia's richest farm areas; (2) access to 
nearly 6,000,000 tons of oil annually; (3) access to many minerals. And: Russia 
loses what Hitler gains. So: It's increasingly doubtful if Hitler can be beaten 
by means other than actual fighting. He probably can't be starved. (See page 18.) 




















e as 
‘hey Fact is that this war is to be far more costly than anybody had figured. 
At first, the idea was that $60,000,000,000 of war materials would win. 
Then, the thought was that $220,000,000,000 of materials, plus some air and 
naval fighting, would turn the trick. Britain, Russia, China would provide men. 
Now, the conclusion is that very much more than $220,000,000,000, plus a 
major effort by American man power, will be required to win this war; that there 
is no easy road or short cut to a victory. It's to be a long and costly struggle. 
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The war cost in men is to make itself felt more and more. Cost in the ear- 
’ the ly future isn't to be so much in men lost. Rather, it's in men being drafted. 
alus. Draft calls are holding at a very high level. Their trend still is upward. 

This means: 3-A men, with dependents other than wives and children, already 
are under heavy call. So are 1=-B men with minor physical defects. It appears 
now that, if 18-19-year-olds aren't subject to draft, married men without chil- 
dren will be subject to rather heavy call early in 1943. Army demands are ris- 
ing. And: Navy soon will be using the draft to obtain its men. 

So: Employers are being advised to expect heavy calls of workers, to survey 
employes to determine which should be deferred as "essential." 
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War cost in dollars also is being felt more and more. It's causing anguish 
M in a Congress trying to find painless taxes. It is causing the President concern. 





Mr. Roosevelt is described as convinced that, after the war, Government 
outgo can be cut to $10,000,000,000 a year, its income held at $20,000,000,000 a 
year. Then: In 20 years, a $200,000,000,000 war debt could be retired. 

But: The catch in that reasoning is simply this: 

It is to take $74,000,000,000 of Government cash spending to help generate 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





a national income that will yield $20,000,000,000 at present high tax rates. 
In New Deal years, Government spent $10,000,000,000 a year. Highest tax cole 
lection was around $7,000,000,000 a year, or $13,000,000,000 under that sought. 
This means: The President must conclude either: (1) that national income, 
once it's raised by war spending, will stay in the clouds, or (2) that war will 
be followed by vast private spending and lending at home and abroad. 
There might be a spree of that kind. However, there also may not be. The 
war has to be paid for by somebody in some way. There's no magic in it. 











Concerning the future of War Bonds that go to make up much U.S. debt: 

There's a growing question of how these bonds can be paid off. It's asked 
how the U.S. will find money to pay if everybody seeks to cash the bonds at 
once. It is suggested that the contract to pay may not always be honored. 

That isn't true. It is no trick for the Government to meet the contract to 
pay in dollars. There is no practical limit to the dollars available. So: No- 
body need worry about payment in dollar:;. Dollars are the least of U.S. worries. 

The real problem is another one. It's the problem that will arise if large 
numbers of War Bond holders seek all at once after the war to spend the dollars 
tied up in these bonds. If they do, before industry is converted back to output 
of civilian goods, the result can be an immense new pressure for price inflation. 











Businessmen are more and more concerned about their profits. Their concern 
is over profits from war contracts in particular, all profits in general. 

The issue is coming to be this..... 

Is it better from standpoint of industry to accept a flat ceiling on 
profits, adjustable for unusual situations, or is it better to go along with the | 








present plan of renegotiating contracts where excessive profits may appear? 

There's growing support from much of industry for the profit limit. 

But: Some very well informed officials are pointing out that, if industry 
accepts a flat profit limit, it also will face contract renegotiation; that Army 
and Navy will exercise this power under their contracting power even if Congress 
should change or repeal the existing law on contract renegotiation. 

So: It might be well to move slowly in this field. 

What's now happening is that policy governing contract renegotiation is to 
be changed. Price adjustments on arms orders will be based on a company's war 
contracts as a whole. And: There is no longer to be an effort to squeeze the 
last penny out of a contractor. Past criticism is being recognized. 

But: Emphasis is to remain on price adjustments to avoid profiteering. 











It is well to keep this point in mind..... 

Output of many goods for civilian use is starting now to be reduced sharp- 
ly. There are large supplies of civilian goods of most kinds. Output of very 
many types of goods will remain large; will supply normal needs of the people. 

However: In view of lax controls and absence of rationing, there's always 
the chance that runs may develop; that goods, even in big supply, may be grabbed 
up; that artificial shortages may suddenly appear through maldistribution. 





On the developing subject of air transport..... 

It is most probable that orders for giant flying boats will go to the Glenn 
Martin Company, the designers, not to shipbuilding companies. 

And: Despite reports to the contrary, large numbers of transport planes now 
are being built and more will be built. Air transport is coming into its own. 











See also pages 13, 30, 32. 
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America must have 


20 MILLION 


more Fighters 





AMERICA as yet doesn’t know its own strength. But 
America does know its own needs. 

At the beginning of the year the nation’s total labor 
force was 55 million. During 1942, employment on war 
production must increase from 6,900,000 to 17,500,000. 
In 1943 this figure will go beyond 20 million. At the same 
time the armed forces may be expected to add from five 
to eight million and the harvest of increased war crops will 
require additional millions of workers. 

For every tool designer now available, 15 more are 
needed, For every toolmaker, 31 more must be trained. 
One ship’s plate-hanger is available where 62 are needed 
and one crane rigger where 22 are required. And do not 
think that aircraft production is at the peak for 48 skin 
men are wanted for every one now available. 

Thus, York is conducting a Manpower Survey through- 
out its headquarters plants and offices, branch plants and 
field offices. For York is finding out what its real war 


strength is... and now! 


Among the more than 100 skills urgently needed in war 
work, the York Survey is discovering many where least 
expected, A master die-maker has been doing sales con- 
tact work in the field. Mechanical engineers who have been 
doing sales work are equipped for designing, production 
planning and shop executives’ jobs. A clerk whose hobby 
is mathematics can help by bringing his talent to bear on 
factory time studies. 

The returns, still incomplete, are reassuring on two 
points. First, York war production can be stimulated still 
more by readjustment of present personnel. Second, York 
people in the field who no longer can serve peacetime com- 
merce and industry will find essential work, and plenty, 
within the York organization. 

Manpower surveys and manpower re- 
adjustments must sweep all industry so 
that America may know her strength and 
apply it where it will do the most good. 





York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 


A copy of the questionnaire used in the York Manpower Survey 
will be sent to any executive requesting it on his firm’s letterhead. 
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Y ORK REFRIGERATING AND AIR CONDITIONING FoR WAR 
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The March of the News 








Halt in Power and Light Projects . . . Supplies of Dried Fruits Frozen 


. .. Resumption of Trade With French Africa . . . Sugar Quotas Continued 


First offensive. The United States 
launched its first offensive of the war, 
hurling sea, land and air forces at Japanese 
bases in the Solomon Islands off Australia. 
Despite bitter opposition, Marine landing 
parties drove forward toward their first 
objective, the harbor base at Tulagi. 

American forces were active on all other 
major fronts. In China and Burma, bomb- 
ers made intensive raids on enemy posi- 
tions. In the Aleutians, a naval task force 
bombarded the enemy base at Kiska and 
air units continued raids on Japanese sup- 
ply lines and installations. U.S. pursuit 
planes joined the British aerial offensive 
over Germany for the first time, participat- 
ing in attacks against industrial objectives. 
American bomber squadrons stationed in 
the Middle East heavily damaged three 
Italian cruisers in a raid on Pylos Harbor, 
Greece. 


World-wide. Relentless progress of the 
German drive toward the vital oil fields 
along the Caspian Sea marked the crucial 
land-front battle in Russia. In the war at 
sea, a great sea and air battle in the Medi- 
terranean cost the British Navy the 
aircraft carrier Eagle and the cruiser Man- 
chester, but a convoy of supplies reached 
Malta. Center of submarine warfare shifted 
to the South Atlantic, where the presence 
of additional German submarines and an 
enemy surface raider was reported. Vio- 
lence in India abated after five days of riots 
and bloodshed in principal cities, as the 
Ghandi drive for independence met stone- 
wall opposition from the Indian Govern- 
ment and British authorities. 


Production slowdown. The nationwide 
slowdown in war output reported by the 
Office of War Information was the back- 
ground for criticisms of the war produc- 
tion management in Washington. House 
Defense Migration Committee issued a re- 
port charging War Production Board 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson with turning 
over to the armed services authority over 
production, criticizing WPB for alleged 
favoritism to big companies in placing war 
work and citing the War Manpower Com- 
mission for alleged failure adequately to 
adjust labor supplies to the needs of the 
war program. 

Office of Price Administration was 
charged with interference in the produc- 
tion of combat aircraft. Representative 
Dow W. Harter (Dem.), of Ohio, declar- 
ing that OPA’s intention to apply price 
ceilings to aircraft and other war imple- 
ments would tangle up production, intro- 


duced legislation to prohibit price control 
of equipment which only the Government 
buys for war purposes. 


“Black market.” First action in the in- 
tensified investigation of steel market oper- 
ations was taken by the Office of Price 
Administration. Regional officials of OPA 
obtained a temporary injunction against 
Willard P. Markle, in Cleveland, O., in- 
volved in alleged “black market” steel 
purchases by Higgins Industries, Inc. of 
New Orleans, La. Declaring that the case 
merely “scratched the surface” of the in- 
vestigation of steel market dealings, OPA 
officials charged Markle with five violations 
of price ceilings on steel. 


Air transport. Mobilization of the en- 
tire air transport industry to help solve 
the transportation shortage was completed. 
Eight more civil air lines joined the nine 
companies already engaged in the Army’s 
world-wide air transport network. Present 
commercial schedules of the air lines will 
not be affected under the arrangements. 


Power. A halt in construction of both 
public and private power and light proj- 
ects was ordered by WPB at the request 
of the War Department. The order, de- 
signed to save critical materials like steel 





Move to Speed Payments 
To Service Men’‘s Families 


Congress is expected to decide this 
week whether to authorize immediate 
payment of first allowances to de- 
pendents of enlisted men. Pay legis- 
lation passed in June sets November 
1 as the date for the first payments. 

The decision is up to the Senate. 
Twenty-eight members of the House, 
out of the total membership of 430, 
voted unanimously last week to au- 
thorize, but not compel, immediate 
payment of the family allotments. 
The measure was brought up despite 
the current unofficial congressional 
recess. 

Attitudes of War and Navy De- 
partments toward the issue differ. 
War Department insists that it will 
be physically impossible to make pay- 
ments before November because of 
the preliminary work involved. 
Spokesmen for the Navy Department 
declared the Navy favored legislation 
permitting the payments now. They 
refused, however, to estimate when 
payments actually would begin. 











and copper, removes previous authority to 
complete construction of projects 40 per 
cent complete on Dec. 5, and forbids all ad- 
ditions and expansions to electric systems 
except with WPB’s specific approval. 


Dried fruits. All supplies of dried apples, 
apricots, peaches, pears, prunes and grapes 
were frozen by War Production Board. 
Until lend-lease and military requirements 
for the fruits are met, no supplies will be 
available for civilian consumption. 


Sugar. Office of Price Administration 
officials assured consumers that the pres 
ent basic ration will not be lowered, un 
less the shipping situation in the Carib- 
bean takes “a radical turn for the worse.” 
Basic rations will continue at one-half 
pound a week per person through the first 
nine months of 1943. A bonus allowance 
may be granted, it was said, if the ship- 
ping conditions improve. 


War cost. War equipment ordered by 
the Government during the first two years 
of the war effort, from July, 1940, to July, 
1942, cost $129,998,000,000, WPB’s statis- 
ticians announced. Actual expenditures 
through July, 1942, total $39,559,000,000. 
Daily rate of expenditures in July 
amounted to $184,000,000, a gain of 16.3 
per cent over the June rate. 


Union security. A divided War Labor 
Board panel recommended that all em- 
ployes of General Motors Corp., who 
were members of the union last January 
1, should be required to remain members. 
The same panel recommended an average 
hourly increase of 5 cents, 144 cents to 
make up for increases in living costs and 
3% cents to bring GM wages up to Ford 
levels. The Board now has to act on the 
panel’s recommendations. 


Exchange. Office of War Information 
announced resumption of a limited ex- 
change of commodities between the 
United States and French North Africa, 
hampered in the past by uneasiness as 
to eventual disposition of supplies sent to 
Axis-dominated areas. Two French ships 
sailing from the US. early in August car- 
ried a mixed cargo of nonmilitary supplies 
for use by the local population in French 
Africa, with distribution under super- 
vision of American consular agents. Two 
other ships left for the U.S. about the 
same time, carrying a cargo of cork, 
tartar, olive oil and other commodities to 
this country. 
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In March of 1941, Pontiac accepted 
the responsibility of producing in 
volume for the first time, an auto- 
matic anti-aircraft cannon urgently 
needed by the Allied Nations. We 
are happy to report to the readers of 
United States News that peak produc- 
tion is now an actuality—11 months 


ahead of schedule. 

















PONTIAC 
GENERAL MOTORS 





Awarded on January 20th, 1942, to PONTIAC 
for outstanding production of Navy ordnance. 
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(Employers are losing to the draft key 
men who should have been deferred. Se- 
lective Service headquarters is becoming 
concerned and is asking employers to as- 
sume their full responsibility under the 
law for obtaining deferment for necessary 
employes. Here are answers furnished by 
Selective Service to employers’ questions 
on how to seek deferment of key men.) 




































































Should employers take the initiative in 
asking deferment for key employes? 


Yes, companies engaged in war produc- 
tion or essential civilian work, particularly 
those employing large numbers of men, 
hold a definite responsibility in carrying 
out the intent of the law; namely, to defer 
from military service those men in critical 
occupations in essential industries so that 
their experience and training may be best 
utilized to the country’s benefit. 


Won’‘t companies that seek draft defer- 
ment for their employes be risking 
public criticism? 


Not half the criticism they will be risking 
if they permit their operations to be im- 
paired because of failure to fulfill their 
duties under the draft law. 


Specifically, what is expected of an em- 
ployer? 


The management of every company should 
know the draft status of its entire staff. 
Any employer who hasn’t this information 
should make a survey of his male employes 
immediately. 


How should this survey be conducted? 


The employer needs to know, first of all, 
the birth date of every male employe. 
Then, employes should be grouped in three 
categories: (1) those born between Feb. 
16, 1897, and June 30, 1922, and who are 
liable to be drafted; (2) those born before 
Feb. 16, 1897, who were 45 or older at the 
time of their registration and who will not 
be drafted; (3) those born after June 30, 
1922, who were under 20 at the time they 
registered and will be subject to 
service when they reach the age of 20. 


Ww ho 


When those subject to draft are identi- 
fied, then what? 


From this group separate those who are 
absolutely essential to the effective and 
continuous operation of the business, either 
because of a shortage of skilled men in 
their occupations or to the long period of 
training necessary to achieve their skill, 
training and efficiency. These men are the 
ones whose deferment may be desirable. 
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Weve been Lsked: 
HOW TO ASK DEFERMENT FOR KEY EMPLOYES 





—Wide World 


WAR WORKER 
... to delay is to lose 


What's the first step to get deferments? 
Get information as to the draft status of 


all employes will be 


asked. 


whose deferment 


Who has this information? 

The employes involved. A brief question- 
naire asking local board number, present 
classification and dependency status can 
be used. Not only will this information 
enable the company to determine the 
basis of its request for occupational de- 
ferment, but also it may enable it to 





—Wide World 


REPLACEMENT 
. . . wherever possible 





obtain the co-operation of the employes in 
keeping the company posted on their 
status with their draft boards. 


Is the local draft board familiar with the 
type of work done by every company 
that employs men living within the 
board's jurisdiction? 


Don’t depend upon it. Instead, ovtline in 
some detail the activities of your com- 
pany with respect to war production or 
support of the war effort and send this in- 
formation to the local draft boards of em- 
ployes under their jurisdiction. This will 
serve as a general background in addition 
to specific data to be filed on behalf of 
each individual as the case arises. 


What should be done in the case of em- 
ployes who already have received 
questionnaires trom local boards? 


Begin immediately to prepare the affidavit 
to supp -t a ci2 + ‘or 2ecupational defer- 
ment (Form 424). With this form file 
such affidavits regarding the employe’s 
training and experience—the essential na- 
ture of the work he is doing, and the im- 
portance of his production to the war ef- 
fort—as may be helpful to the local board 
in determining whether or not he will be 
most useful at home or in the Army. 


Should a company wait until a local 
board begins reclassifying an em- 
ploye before filing its request for de- 
ferment of that man? 


No. When your company has decided up- 
on the employes for whom it will ask de- 
ferment, the local boards of each of those 
employes can be notified and told that at 
the proper time the company expects to 
file up-to-date information as to the es- 
sential nature of the employe’s service. 


What about employes for whom a com- 
pany decides not to ask deferment? 


Steps should be taken to start training 
replacements immediately. Those replace- 
ments should be picked carefully. Prefer- 
ably they should be married men with 
children or men over 45 years of age. Se- 
lective Service also requests that, wher- 
ever possible, women be employed to fill 
jobs previously held by men. 


Has Selective Service headquarters any 
manual for employers on procedure 
for requesting deferments? 


No such manual is available at headquar- 
ters. However, the procedure outlined here 
has been suggested officially by Selective 
Service officers. 
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“FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF WAR EQUIPMENT” 


A new kind of flag—a new war per- 
formance tribute —the first of its 
kind—has come to Detroit. The new 
joint ARMY-NAVY “E” has just 
been awarded to the Detroit 
(Chrysler) Tank Arsenal. 


“For, high achievement in the pro- 
duction of war equipment”, the 
citation reads. It is in recognition 
of Chrysler Corporation’s pioneer- 
ing work in the mass manufactur- 
ing of tanks, and for the volume 
production achievements of this 
plant which, today, is little more 
than a year old. 


New as this plant is, it has been 
greatly enlarged recently. Its pro- 


PLYMOUTH e 


duction rate, when it was changed 
over from making “General Grants” 
(M-3’s) to “General Lees” (M-4’s) 
early this month—without stopping 
production—was 200% ahead of its 
original contract schedule. This 
accomplishment was possible be- 
cause of the extensive facilities and 
personnel of all Chrysler Corpora- 
tion plants which are producing 
parts and sub-assemblies for the 
tank arsenal. 


The fundamental strength of 
America’s war production lies in 
the industries, facilities and tech- 
niques developed through the 
years of freedom and peace. These 
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enterprises, too, have provided 
organizations of production execu- 
tives, master mechanics, engineers, 
skilled workmen and operating 
leadership—so greatly needed now. 


Chrysler Corporation has long been 
known for quality manufacturing 
and advanced engineering. Those 
peacetime skills and high-precision 
standards are now being applied to 
the exacting war production and 
engineering tasks that have been 
assigned to us. The ARMY-NAVY 
“E” Award symbolizes the effec- 
tiveness of the complete conversion 
of Chrysler Corporation’s plants, 
equipment, manpower and abilities, 
for the nation’s huge war needs. 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISIONS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











VICTORY PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION: Army Tanks . Tank Engines + Anti-Aircraft Cannons + Bomber Fuselage Sections «+ Aircraft 
Engines + Aircraft Wings + Shells and Projectiles « C Cars « Field Radio Cars * Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks *« Weapon 
Carriers « Ambulances « Army Carry-Alls * Duralumin Forgings * Air-raid Sirens « Fire eon nye * Marine Tractors « Gyro-compasses 
Powdered Metal Parts « CantonmentFurnaces « Field Kitchens * Tent Heaters + R P s * Marine and Industrial Engines. 


























@ There is not a single problem of war housing 
that Trailer Coaches do not solve, quicker, at 
lower cost, than any other method...We pre- 
sent our case based solely on factual information 
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at hand. In approaching this problem, authorities 
will do well to consider the basic advantages of 
trailer coaches; the elements of vital materials, 
precious time, lower costs and mobility. 


Trailer Coaches Save 
Vital War Materials 


This one factor is sufficient to put the balance in favor 
of trailer coaches. Look at the charts based on U.S. 
Government facts, and analyze the advantages. Mod- 
ern design and mass production construction methods 
have made it possible to save tremendous quantities 
of vital war materials. 


SAVE Man-Power 
and Transportation 


The mass production of trailer coaches saves needed 
man-power. The ability to place trailers adjacent to war 
industries saves transportation of workers. By greatly 
reducing weight of materials used, truck and railway 
facilities are also saved for vital war transportation. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Authorities interested in knowing how 
trailer coaches can help solve crucial 
Emergency War Housing problems 
should have this book for ready refer- 
ence. Send for your Free copy today. 


TRAILER COACH MFRS. ASSN. 


111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


x *k * 
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WHY WAR OUTPUT LAGS: 
LACK OF DEFINITE PROGRAM 


Shortage of Vital Parts Hampering Production of Needed Weapons 


Ships and tanks meeting 
schedules, but other arms 
behind President's goals 


This country’s war production machine 
is beginning to creak at some very vital 
joints. Output of merchant ships and of 
tanks is meeting schedules. But output of 
airplanes, of most guns, of warships and 
of ammunition is running behind’ the 
schedule set by President Roosevelt at 
the start of 1942. 


In the case of some highly important 
weapons, output is behind the program 


established long before this country en- 
tered the war. This failure to produce 
arms on time is occurring at a critical 
period. It is a more important slowdown 
than appears in actual production figures. 

The announced figures, for instance, 
show a very impressive total of airplane 
output—4,000 in May—even if it is lag- 
ging behind the President’s goal. But these 
figures may be somewhat deceptive be- 
cause they are not figures of planes ready 
for combat. Likewise, official statements 
show $4,794,000,000 spent for war in July 
alone. This is within striking distance of 
the $7,000,000,000 that will be spent each 
month when the American war effort 
reaches its peak. 

However, dollars spent are not a meas- 
ure of weapons delivered and ready for 
use in battle areas. Measured in terms of 
weapons delivered, so far as information 
can be published, the situation looks about 
like this: 

In big bombers. The number of four- 
motored bombers delivered each month 
is very far behind the number scheduled 
for delivery. This is not due to any lag 
in production by the aircraft companies 
now building these bombers. Their output 
is breaking records and they could pro- 
duce many more if they had more mate- 
rials. Rather, it is due to failure to get into 
operation some big new plants that were 
supposed to be operating at this time. That 
failure, in turn, is due in large part to the 
failure to deliver materials. (See page 32.) 

In other aircraft. Actual production 
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figures of fighting 
craft and of light 
and medium bomb- 
ers are very impres- 
sive. Those figures 
are rising month by 
month. But not all 
of these craft are 
ready for combat. 
A large number, re- 
ported as produced, 
still lack some part 
or fitting that is 
needed before they 
can fight. Here the 
difficulty is in parts 
and in production 
planning. 

In escort ships. 
It is now admitted 
officially that the 
production of ships 
to fight submarines 
is far behind sched- 
ule. Many ships are 
being launched. The 
public sees the launching figures. But there 
is often a wide time lag between launching 
and delivery. The difficulty arises from 
lack of machinery or parts or sounding 
devices or some other items that are vital 
to ship operations. 

In merchant ships. Here production is 
ahead of schedule. Ships are moving down 
the ways in record numbers and with rec- 
ord speed. Some shipyards require only 
45 days from keel laying to actual delivery 
of vessels ready to sail. 

The lag in output of escort ships, how- 
ever, has offset this production record, 
since ships have been sunk about as fast 
as they can be launched. Today the coun- 
try has fewer merchant ships than when 
war began. Here the program was wrong 
end to; ships were produced to be sunk, 
instead of first being assured of a record 
number of escorts to prevent their sinking. 

In tanks, Output is near schedule. The 
President’s goal of 45,000 tanks may be 
shaded somewhat, but the program is ex- 
pected to meet military needs. The new M-4 
tank is reported in volume production. 





Berryman in Washington Star 


CAPITAL COMMUNIQUE 


In guns. Some types of small arms are 
meeting schedules and some are even ahead 
of schedule. But artillery production is 
lagging. The President’s goal of 20,000 
antiaircraft guns may not be met. Chief 
difficulty is in gun mounts and fire-control 
instruments. 

In ammunition. Production schedules 
are out of balance. There is plenty of some 
types of ammunition, not enough of others. 

This raises the question of what has 
happened to the war program, of what 
went wrong. The answer: Several things 
happened and several things went wrong. 

Lack of planning heads the list. The 
nation’s war program mushroomed almost 
without a plan. An outlay of $64,000,000,- 
000 was planned last December. Now war 
output calls for $223,000,000,000. 

This expansion flooded industry with 
orders from the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission. But there was little 
control over the flood. Industry was told 
simply to outproduce the world in every- 
thing from battleships to bullets. And 
funds were allotted to build the plants to 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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THE THINKER 


do it. Now war production managers are 
awakening to the fact that even American 
supplies of raw materials cannot produce 
weapons, new plants and civilian goods 
without limit. 

Lack of strategy is another factor. 
This partially explains faults in planning. 
Neither military nor civilian officials knew 
exactly what was wanted. The Army didn’t 
know where it was going to fight, nor what 
with. The Navy found itself unprepared 
for a two-ocean war on such short notice. 

Thus, the Army suddenly began to pro- 
cure equipment for 4,500,000 men, in- 
stead of 1,500,000, and now wants sup- 
plies for 9,000,000. The Navy placed or- 
ders for battleships and cruisers when the 
urgent need was for aircraft carriers and 
escort ships. Synthetic rubber was given 
scarcely a thought until Singapore fell, 
and only today are plans being considered 
for cargo planes. 

Lack of direction resulted. The em- 
phasis in war orders was on speed all along 
the line. Officials failed to make schedules 
so that war output could flow smoothly. 
Airplane bodies were produced before en- 
gines and engines before propellers. Guns 
piled up waiting for mounts, powder ran 
ahead of shells. Some war equipment had 
to wait for parts, and some parts were 
produced faster than the weapons. 

Business-as-usual also took its toll. 
Total production for total war was dis- 
cussed immediately after Pearl Harbor. 
Conversion was planned and shutdown 
orders prepared for civilian plants. But 
there was a time lag between orders and 
execution of orders. 

Only the automobile industry was im- 
mediately affected. These plants were shut 
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down and told to convert into war plants 
last February. They are not yet completely 
converted. Most other industries 
allowed to continue production until last 
month and many civilian plants still are 
producing. Only lately is the War Produc- 
tion Board making serious plans to con- 
centrate civilian items in a few plants. 

What happened. As a result of faulty 
planning, uncertain strategy, lack of direc- 
tion and business-as-usual, the war pro- 
duction machine is stripping its gears. 
Plants are slowing down and shutting down 
for lack of materials. Other plants are un- 
able to begin operations for the same 
reason. 

Inaccurate estimates of material re- 
quirements account in part for present 
shortages. American industry proved more 
efficient than officials believed possible. In 


were 





—Acme 


ERNEST KANZLER 
. production tabber 


one month, for example, estimated copper 
requirements were far below copper actu- 
ally used. And, in June, available steel 
amounted to 5,960,000 tons against a de- 
mand for 11,075,000 tons. 

Added to these unexpected demands 
were continuing civilian orders and prodi- 
gal estimates of the Army and Navy. 
Brass, for example, was wanted not only 
for shell cases, but for plumbing fixtures 
and name plates. Metal furniture still is 
being delivered for military use. Structural 
steel is wanted for barracks and ware- 
houses where lumber and concrete could 
do. 

Furthermore, war contractors received 
a profusion of priority ratings and exer- 
cised them without restraint. Result has 
been a piling up of inventories in some 









plants that won’t be used for months. 
while others are starved for supplies. 

The major problem, however, lies in 
the fact that this country is trying to do 
two things at once—first, build in two 
years a war plant that will outmatch Hit- 
ler’s seven-year building program, and, 
second, to produce now more weapons 
than Germany and Japan can produce, In 
addition, this country is building a Navy 
as well as an Army and an Air Force, 
whereas Germany built only an Army 
and Air Force. , 

The outlook. Current slowdowns and 
shutdowns in war plants are expected to 
be corrected in the final months of this 
year or early next year. WPB now is work- 
ing on a plan to reduce inventories and to 
schedule the flow of materials to plants 
on a month-to-month basis, with a “kitty” 
reserved for emergencies. This control al- 
ready is being applied to copper and 
WPB’s copper branch claims to have its 
finger on every pound of the metal mov- 
ing from mine into factory. 

Ernest Kanzler, new WPB deputy chair- 
man on program progress, is expected to 
keep close tab on production henceforth. 

This means a tight pinch on all civilian 
plants. Army and Navy buyers already are 
re-rating their orders above existing pri- 
orities and WPB has announced that top 
ratings—AA-1 and AA-2—will go exclu- 
sively to the military. In addition, military 
officials expect a voice in assigning any 
other high ratings, and today a plant can 
count on continued operation only with 
an AA-4 priority at least. 

Thus the full meaning of the choice of 
guns instead of butter is to be brought 
home to industry before the year is out. 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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U.S. Now Swinging 
Back to Baruch Plan 


How Ideas of Veteran Industrialist Are Influencing War Officials 


Effective behind-the-scenes 
work on economic controls. 
Adviser to Mr. Henderson 


The figure of Bernard M. Baruch is 
bulking larger back of the Washington 
scene. Mr. Baruch directs the synthetic 
rubber study. He has a desk at the ord- 
nance department. His plan for industrial 
mobilization is back in the picture. His 
unoficial power touches half a dozen 
phases of the war effort, may soon take a 
stronger official tinge. 

Mr. Baruch, tall and snowy-haired, with 
his cool eyes and faculty for looking at un- 
pleasant facts without alarm, is becoming 
the voice of experience to which a younger 
generation of war production executives 
is listening with respect. He warned 
against many a pitfall before these execu- 
tives fell into it. 

He traveled the same ground so well 25 
years ago that German military experts 
of this World War have said: “Except for 
a few minor changes, the German eco- 
nomic mobilization system was conscien- 
tiously built in imitation of the similar 
American system.” 

Mr. Baruch’s present power grows 
neither out of the example his War In- 
dustries Board set in the last war nor out 
of the fact that so many of his predictions 
for this one have been right. It stems 
largely from the fact that he has no per- 
sonal axe to grind. He has had his taste 
of power. He has had financial security 
since he was 30. Three years ago he of- 
fered to lend the Army $3,300,000 of his 
own money for certain equipment it 
needed. But about that time Congress 
provided the money. 

Consequently, the men who are running 
the present war production effort talk to 
him without inhibition, knowing he will 
not claim credit for what they do. He 
takes pride in the accomplishments of the 
younger men, backs them to the limit, 
talks to them as a grandfather and some- 
times refers to himself as “Grandpa.” 

In this sense, Leon Henderson takes 
price control problems to Mr. Baruch. 
Sometimes he finds that other men in his 
agency have been there before him. Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, and James V. For- 
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restal, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
talk merchant and fighting ships with 
him. Donald Nelson comes in with war 
production woes and Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson brings knotty 
army buying policies to him. 

The approach to Mr. Baruch is not one 
of asking him what to do. The men who 
work best with him simply outline a given 
situation to him and say: “Here’s what I 
plan to do about it.” He listens, asks a 
few pointed questions, turns his mind to 
the problem, and may suggest another way 
of handling it. 

Leon Henderson, whom he backed to 
the limit for the price-control job, once 
had a knotty tangle to straighten out with 
a group of citizens. He urged Mr. Baruch 
to go in and sit at the table with him. 
“No,” Mr. Baruch told him, “you go in 
alone. If I go in with you, someone will 
get the idea that I am running the show, 
and you're just a figurehead. It’s your 
problem. You handle it. But if you need 
any help afterward, let me know. I'll do 
anything behind the scenes that I can.” 

He was as good as his word and has 
gone to bat for Mr. Henderson more than 
once, not just before congressional com- 
mittees, but with his business friends. 


The highly effective work that Mr. 
Baruch has been able to do off-stage may 
prevent his acceptance of any broad-scale 
official task. The manner in which he now 
works leaves him free to cover the whole 
field, minus the responsibility for making 
decisions. He is familiar with the men now 
doing the job and has their respect. 

In the main, they are doing a job he 
cut out for them. Mr. Baruch has seen 
most of his plan for tight economic con- 
trols go into effect. Evolved from the 
lessons he learned in the last war, it was 
not adopted wholly, nor in one piece. 
Taxes, parity-plus farm prices, variable 
wage policies are not up to his standard. 
But slowly, his plans for committees within 
industry to straighten out material and 
production tangles are taking shape. 

Many of the examples the war produc- 
tion chieftains bring to him might be cut 
out of his own experiences of 25 years ago. 
Their heightening problems leave him less 
time to work on rubber. But he remains 
easy of access to them, keeps a small staff, 
likes to do his heavy thinking on a bench 
in Lafayette Park where no telephone can 
disturb him. He will be easy to find there 
when the White House digs up a new 
official assignment for him. 





—Harris & Ewing 
RUBBER COMMITTEEMEN COMPTON, CONANT, BARUCH 
... heavy thinking on a bench 
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BATTLE OF THE ISLANDS: 


TURNING POINT IN PACIFIC 


Occupation of Solomons as First Step in Regaining Lost Possessions 


Importance of group 
in protecting lines to 
Australia and New Zealand 


A war of islands is spreading in the 
Southwest Pacific. That war has brought 
to an end America’s period of sparring for 
time while building up supplies. 

What began as a move to hold Australia 
while concentrating American efforts on 
defeat of Hitler is growing into a campaign 
to roll the Japanese out of the vast island 
empire which Tokyo has been claiming is 
safely won. 

The United States, on the offensive for 
the first time, is determined to stay on 
the offensive. The islands that have been 
wrested from the Japanese in the Solomon 
group will promptly become starting points 
for new battles to take more of Japan’s 
island bases. 

From now on, the Japanese are to be 
given small rest from attack. The Battle 
of the Solomon Islands means that a turn- 
ing point is reached in the war in the 
Pacific. 

Chance for a general offensive. The 
situation created by the Solomon Islands 
battle is looked upon as being full of possi- 
bilities for future action on a rising scale. 

High strategy of the United Nations had 
not called for launching a general offensive 
against Japan now. The start of that of- 
fensive was being deferred while America 
poured more power into the fight to stop 
Hitler and built up its defense line in the 
Pacific. 

But the shape of the Pacific war has 
changed greatly in recent weeks. For one 
thing, the whole American defense line, 
reaching nearly 6,500 miles from Australia 
to Hawaii to Alaska, has been tested by the 
Japanese, on both wings and at the center. 
That defense line has proved strong in the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway Is- 
land, and in the ceaseless harrying of the 
Japanese clinging to the outer Aleutian Is- 
lands off Alaska. 

For another thing, the United Nations 
forces in their island bases shielding Aus- 
tralia had to advance or retreat. They 
could not hold Port Moresby on the south 
side of the New Guinea mountain ridge 
while the Japanese were building a ring of 
bases on the north side of that ridge. And 
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American naval and air bases in New Cale- 
donia, New Zealand, Samoa and other 
islands vital to the United Nations defense 
lines never would be safe if the Japanese 
were allowed to fortify the matchless 
harbor on Tulagi Island in the South- 
eastern Solomons. 

For a third thing, Japan’s forces in the 
Solomon Islands as elsewhere are spread 
thin. The cost of striking now, while high, 
might be less than the price to be paid 
for waiting until the Japanese had time to 
consolidate their hold. 

So the United Nations forces under Vice 
Admiral Robert L. Ghormley determined 


to strike. Hence, American naval forces 
moved hundreds of miles through danger- 
ous waters into the range of land-based 
planes from Japan’s ring of bases. United 
States Marines tried beating the Japanese 
at their own game of amphibious warfare. 
American naval forces met the Japanese 
and slugged it out within sight of the 
mountainous Solomons that stretch for 
800 miles like a shield far to the northeast 
of Australia and nearer to New Guinea. 

Allied bombers from Australia and Port 
Moresby blasted at the enemy’s communi- 
cation lines and depots of reserve troops 
and planes in New Guinea and New Brit- 
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ain. A United States naval task force 
punched through to the Tulagi Harbor 
area. Marines established at least three 
beachheads in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion. Using every device of warfare, with 
refinements of their own, they captured 
Japanese air and seaplane bases. As they 
fanned out toward enemy positions in 
the jungles, warships fought off Japanese 
reinforcements. The Marines no doubt 
are fighting yet in the tropic and moun- 
tainous recesses of the Solomon Islands. 

If the United Nations forces beat off all 
Japanese counterattacks and consolidate 
their hold, this action is expected to have 
important immediate results, and still more 
important ultimate effects. These effects 
have a bearing upon the prospects now un- 
folding for a general offensive against 
Japan. Thus: 

Immediate effects: With America in 
the Solomons, Australia and New Zealand 
are safe. The American supply line reach- 
ing from Hawaii to all Southwest Pacific 
bases gets new protection. One American 
base of the present offensive, in New 
Caledonia, that was threatened in Japan’s 
Coral Sea attempt now is made doubly 
secure. 

All of Japan’s eastern bases in New 
Guinea, at Lae, Salamaua, Gona and 
Buna, are outflanked. Japan’s hold on that 
island, which is bigger than Texas, is 
threatened. 

General Douglas MacArthur and Lieut. 
Gen. George Brett will get a vital new 
base for American bombers to be sent 
against the Japanese. Those bombers, de- 
signed especially for long-range operations 
in the Pacific’s uncloudy weather, are 
consistently outfighting and _ outlasting 
Japan’s best planes. The nearest big Jap- 
anese island base at Rabaul in New Britain 
is jeopardized. The Japanese will have to 
decide soon how much life and treasure 
they will spend to hold that air base 
whose planes, as it is, already are being 
destroyed by the sulphur of a perpetual 
shower of volcanic ashes. 

As to more lasting results of this action: 

War of islands: The foundation for a 
war of islands has been laid by the United 
States Navy. In this kind of war, each 
island stronghold is made the base for 
action against the enemy’s next island 
stronghold. Whenever possible, the war- 
ships and transports advance under an um- 
brella of land-based aircraft. The offensive 
pushes ahead in steps. 

From the bases that the United Nations 
now have in the Solomons, in New Guinea 
and in Northern Australia at Darwin, they 
have a chance to move forward by stages 
through the farflung islands of the south- 
West seas. 

Northwest of the Solomons lies the Bis- 
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marck Archipelago, holding strong Japa- 
nese bases. Further north still are the Palau 
Islands, the Caroline group and the Mar- 
shalls. Japan has been busy for years build- 
ing powerful defenses in the Palaus and the 
Carolines, which were mandated to her 
after the World War. Farther to the north 
lie the Marianas and Guam, now important 
as parts of Japan’s intermediate defenses. 
Her inner defense islands are the Bonins, 
Formosa and the Nanseis. 

The springboards will exist in the Solo- 
mons, in New Guinea and in Darwin, Aus- 
tralia, for moves of this type back into the 
Dutch East Indies, with the rubber, the 
tin, and the coconut oil that this country 
so badly needs, and into the Philippines, 
where are encamped the imprisoned Amer- 
ican veterans of Bataan. 

This would mean climbing back up the 
ladder of Japan’s conquests and of Japan’s 
strongholds to Japan itself. 

At a more sure-footedly and slower pace, 
it would be reversing what Japan made 
the swiftest conquest in history. 

Trend to offensive: American success 
in the Solomons is changing the Allied out- 
look in the Pacific. That strategy of cen- 
tering on Hitler as Enemy No. 1 is not 
amended by any public avowals of change. 
But, in war, opportunity makes strategy. 
When an enemy betrays weakness in one 
spot, under one blow, the methods of war 
call for landing a second blow on the same 
spot. 

Two signs now are pointing toward pos- 
sibilities of a shift in Allied strategy that 
would call for eliminating Japan first as 
the weakest partner in the Axis. 

The first of these is the large military re- 


turns yielded by America’s assumption of 
the offensive in the Solomons. 

The second the opportunity that is pre- 
sented by Japan’s extended military lines. 
The latter is regarded as carrying the risk 
of real trouble for Japan. More specifically, 
this means: 

Japan overextended: Until now, the 
war in the Pacific has been one unbroken 
succession of Japanese invasions. Now 
Japan’s lines are stretched taut by her 
many fronts and holdings. 

These lines reach through the East 
Indies nearly 4,000 miles from Sumatra to 
the Solomons. Islands dotting the Pacific 
from Attu and Kiska in the Aleutians on 
the north, to Markus and Wake, west of 
the Hawaiians, and to the Gilbert Islands 
under the equator have Japanese forces 
that require protection and supplies. 

The long Japanese front reaching down 
through China to Malaya is burning up 
war supplies. At one time 1,000,000 tons 
of shipping were needed to supply the 
Japanese armies fighting in China alone. 
Since then, Japan’s shipping needs have 
been multiplied by her wars against the 
United States, Britain and the Indies. 
Her total merchant marine is estimated 
to be only about 5,700,000 tons. 

U.S. submarines are steadily whittling 
down that small reserve. For Japan’s long 
lines of supply expose her shipping to the 
same kind of attack that is being waged 
in the Atlantic by Hitler’s submarines. 
Japan has the vulnerability of England 
and the United States to undersea war- 
fare. But she lacks their industrial re- 
sources to make replacements. Hence, in 
every hard fight involving heavy losses on 
both sides, Japan is the worst loser. 

And this moment, when Japan’s lines 
are overextended and when her resources 
are strained to the limit, apparently has 
been chosen by her Army militarists as 
the time to strike in a new direction, and 
to make another front against a strong 
enemy. Her troops are massed on the bor- 
ders of Siberia poised for war on Russia. 
One Allied view is that an offensive against 
Japan now might send her forces reeling 
backwards. This view holds that would be 
a first-rate disaster to the entire Axis, 
because it would give America a chance to 
concentrate forces against Hitler to a 
degree not possible now. 

Whether or not this view should pre- 
vail, it is true that attacks against Japan 
are being stepped up all along the line. 
America’s submarines, America’s bombers 
in China, American bombers in the Indies, 
American sea and air forces in the Aleu- 
tians and the Solomons are striking at 
Japan. America’s period of merely parry- 
ing blows is ended. The offensive now be- 
longs to this country against Japan. 
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Hitler's Gains 
Effect on Allied Strategy 


Fading Hope of Short War as Nazis Sweep Deeper Into Caucasus 


View that conquest of area 
would provide base for drive 
to dominate three continents 


The whole military outlook of the Unit- 
ed States is reshaped by what 
happens in one corner of South Russia. 
Millions of Russian soldiers and German 
soldiers are staking everything on the 


being 


battles now being fought in the approaches 
to the Caucasus Mountains. 

With each new Nazi victory, American 
estimates of the strength of the armies 
that will be required to defeat Hitler and 
of the number of years that will be need- 
ed to finish the job are being raised. Hope 
for a short war is blasted. The Govern- 


ment is bracing itself for a long, hard 
fight. 


Officials look upon the Caucasus as al- 
ready picked by the Nazis as a base for 
future military operations. The scale of 
these Nazi plans is judged to be so vast 
as to explain the present use of millions 
of men and untold effort to reach the goal. 

In short, the Caucasus is seen as the 
Nazis’ chosen starting place for future 
campaigns to get or keep domination of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Here are military 
advantages of the Caucasus that would 
fit these plans: 

As to location, the Caucasus is close to 
the center of three continents: It domi- 
nates the Black Sea and the Caspian. It 
is on the path from Europe to Africa and 
the Orient. Its mountain passes are gate- 
ways to the Near East and Suez. 

As to defense, the mountainous areas, 
if once wrested from the Russians, would 
be a natural base for permanent military 
domination. 

As to resources, the region is a store- 
house of fuel, food and metals that could 
support long wars. 

A special name has been given to the 
Caucasus and surrounding country to fit 
the special place being shaped for that gen- 
eral region in modern strategy. These lands 
are called the “heartlands” of the world. 
Those holding these lands are judged by 
the geopolitical advisers to Adolf Hitler 
to have won a starting place for conquest 
of Europe, Africa, Asia and the rest of the 
world. As for the that stock 
these heartlands: 


resources 
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in Russia: 


Oil: Running on oil, Hitler’s smash into 
the Caucasus has between 
exhaustion of his reserves and the capture 
of new supplies. All the oil production he 
controls does not exceed 12,000,000 tons 
a year. Of this, probably only 4,000,000 
tons can be spared by industry to feed 
Hitler’s war machine. 


been a race 


The German armies are winning the 
early laps of their race for oil. The Maikop 
field, with 2,500,000 tons yearly output, 
is overrun. The Grozny field, with 3,000,- 
000 tons, is closer to Hitler’s grasp. These 
two fields alone, if put to producing for 
Hitler’s double their mili- 
tary oil supplies. Beyond lies Baku, with 
its 25,000,000 tons output. If Hitler gets 
this, too, he will cent of 
Russia’s oil and a grip on one of the rich- 
est oil reserves in the world. 


armies, could 


have 85 per 


In the Caucasus are other sinews of war 
—grains, manganese, copper, coal, chrome, 
iron, cotton, fruits, vegetables, wool, to- 
bacco, meat and gold. Once there, German 
armies could live off the land while pre- 
paring moves to dominate three conti- 
nents. 

But the real measure of the prize that 
Germany has been fighting for ever since 


—Acme 
BARON VON RICHTHOFEN 
Nazi air commander whose Stukas 


and ‘chutists led Caucasus drive 





the attack on Russia was launched last 
year is broader than the Caucasus. The 
riches of all the heartlands, including the 
Ukraine and the Donets Basin, are be- 
coming available to Hitler if he can ex- 
ploit them. They are the potential bases 
of the big-scale Nazi campaigns that are 
still to come. Specifically: 

People: Perhaps one-fourth of Russia’s 
prewar population of 190,000,000 now are 
living Nazi domination. Making 
due allowances for sabotage and nonco- 
operation, the Nazis no doubt are making 


under 


use of the energies of the captive millions. 

Land: The Nazis conquered 500,000 
square miles of Russia in 1941, retreated 
from 100,000, and now are reaching for « 
slice bigger than they gave up. Not 6 per 
cent of Russia’s expanse has been invaded. 
But Hitler wants the rich and populated 
part of Russia, not Siberian tundra or 
Arctic waste, to help his future plans. 

Minerals: The Ukraine alone produced 
50 per cent of the coal, 60 per cent of the 
pig iron and 40 per cent of the aluminum 
of all Russia. Now the Nazis want the 
Caucasus mines besides. 

Food: The Nazis are sending thousands 
of Dutch farmers to Russia’s bread lands 
to make these lands produce for Germany. 
The Ukraine and the Caucasus contain 
more than one-fourth of all Russia’s crop 
land. The two areas produced a third of 
Russia’s wheat, half her barley, 39 per 
cent of her corn, and 70 per cent of the 
sugar. The war workers of the Ruhr and 
the armies of the campaigns to come may 
be fed from these lands. 

Industry: In the Ukraine, in the Donets 
Basin, and at Leningrad, the Germans 
reached for control of Russia’s industrial 
power. These areas contained most of the 
shipbuilding, a third of the machinery 
output, and at least a third of all Soviet 
industry. By moving a large part of in- 
dustry back of the Urals, by importing 
machines and weapons and materials from 
England and the United States, by cling- 
ing to Leningrad and holding Moscow, 
the Russians have struggled to maintain 
their power to produce the weapons of 
war. But the Nazi grip on that also is 
being extended. 

Transport: Here the strategy of the 
Nazis is clear. It is, first, to strangle 
Russia, and, next, to open new transport 
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routes between captured lands and Berlin. 

The Nazis are advancing the first proc- 
ess. The Ukraine railroads that carried 
Russia’s densest prewar traffic are lost to 
Germany. The Bug, the Dnieper, the Don 
and a network of West Russia canals are 
in Nazi hands. The Baltic is closed to 
Russia. The ship lanes that feed Mur- 
mansk and Archangel, and their rail and 
canal systems, are under heavy submarine 
and air attack by the Germans. 

And now the Russian Black Sea fleet, 
already deprived of Sevastopol, sees its 
second base at Novorossisk also falling. 
It may be driven to base at Batum, leav- 
ing the Western Black Sea clear for use 
of the Nazis. The Caspian, which carries 
athird of Russia’s shipping, and the Volga, 

ussia’s main artery from the south, are 
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threatened. This is Russia’s present trans- 
port situation. 

Roads fod Berlin: Allied observers fore- 
see new German maneuvers in the offing 
that will be aimed to cash in on the Cau- 
casus campaign by opening new roads to 
Berlin. These moves depend on Nazi suc- 
cess in throttling Russia to a point of 
weakness that would permit the release 
of strong German forces now heavily en- 
gaged on the Eastern Front. With such 
forces, Germany would be free to wheel 
about and concentrate her power against 
Britain on the home front and in Egypt. 

In the West Caucasus, the Germans are 
pushing nearer to the Turkish border. If 
Turkey can be dislodged from neutrality, 
and if strong help is available for Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, then the lower 





CASPIAN 
SEA 






Nazi pincer in Egypt will begin to close 
on the Near East. 
The Nazis’ troubles: The Nazis have 


nations than they can 
digest. The tide of sabotage is rising be- 
hind the The Nazi industries are 
being slowly pounded to pieces from the 
air. The Caucasus campaign is a race to 
crack Russia’s armies before the home 
front cracks under bombs. And Russia’s 
will and power to fight are not broken. So 
the Nazi extended, open to 
attack from the rear, missing final victory, 
has its own set of perils. 

But Nazi planning and execution con- 
vinces the Allies there is no easy way to win 
this war. Allied spokesmen say that match- 
ing strategy and courage in a long, hard 
fight is the only way that now is left open. 
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lines. 
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Americans are being asked to sacrifice. 

Some are being asked to sacrifice material things 
—profits, positions in business or the professions, 
seniority on factory jobs, opportunities for the fu- 
ture. 

Some are being asked to give up their home life, 
their familiar surroundings, their customary pursuits, 
and do service far away from all that is dear to them. 

Some are being asked to give up life itself—to risk 
their bodies in combat, to make what we term the Su- 
preme Sacrifice. 

Few among us, as the war progresses, will be denied 
a chance to share in some measure the sacrifice that 
others will make to protect us—those who remain 
behind, disqualified by age or physical defect or by 
the need for special skills on the ecenomic and pro- 
duction front. 

But all this sacrifice is for what? 

It is right that we should ask this question, because 
too many times the answer is taken for granted. It is 
easy enough to answer glibly by saying we make this 
sacrifice for the cause of human freedom, to defend 
our homes against invasion, to make liberty secure in 
the free air of democracy. 

But is not such an answer too abstract? Isn’t it real- 
ly the answer that we like to make for the other fel- 
low? What does the sacrifice mean to us concretely as 
individuals? Do we sense the meaning of freedom and 
security, or are they so trite that we do not realize 
how precious they are? 


IMPACT OF WAR 
MUST BE FELT 
BY ONE AND ALL 


Individuals inevitably think of 
humran problems in terms of 
themselves. If the war does not 
touch them directly, they some- 
times do not feel its impact. If they have no sons in 
the armed services and do not experience each night 
the pangs of anxiety and apprehension felt by parents 
or relatives, they do not know, they cannot know, that 
kind of impact. 

In what sense then can we make the war seem con- 
crete to each and every one of us irrespective of wheth- 
er or not we have sons in the danger zones? 

Patriotism is in itself an abstract term. We feel its 
urge and we know its meaning because from childhood 
we have been taught to revere the flag and what it 
stands for. Yet patriotism is not enough. It is too 
broad a term to cover the many adjustments of mind 


SACRIFICE FOR WHAT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


and heart that must be made by the individual who 
faces sacrifice. 

It is so easy to rationalize oneself into an attitude of 
satisfaction with what one is doing at home. When the 
individual judges the job he can do in terms of his own 
self-interest, he is likely to be a prejudiced witness, 
He is inclined to give himself the benefit of the doubt, 
to come out with a decision that he is doing all that 
can be expected of him and perhaps more. 


ONLY YARDSTICK May we not, on the other hand, 
IS HOW WE HAVE ask ourselves whether any stand- 
SERVED OTHERS ard of measurement which mere- 

ly seeks to satisfy our broad 
obligation to a cause as big as the one involved in this 
global war can possibly be effective? Would it not be 
more satisfying if we considered our obligation much 
more in terms of the meaning of human life itself in 
this limited existence of ours? 

We start with the premise that none of us has an 
“X” card to life itself, that our years are rationed, and 
that we must make the best use of our minds and 
bodies we can within the span allotted to us. Since life 
must end some day for each of us, then we must begin 
to determine for ourselves now whether if Fate should 
take us early or late we shall have discharged faith- 
fully our obligation to God. The only yards‘ick of 
measurement that makes sense is the one that asks, 
someday as we lie on our beds in the twilight of death, 
whether we have lived for ourselves or for others, 
whether we have utilized our minds and our means to 
serve others or merely ourselves, whether we under- 
stand that human life is a trusteeship or misconstrue 
it as the functioning of a sole proprietorship. 

When war comes, the greatest challenge to service 
comes. Whatever doubts we may have had in normal 
times as to what constitutes service to our fellowmen 
must be dispelled now as we see the example of youth 
valiantly giving all to a cause deeme ! greater than the 
worth of human life itself. 

Where the Supreme Sacrifice is being made by hun- 
dreds of thousands, indeed by millions, the rest of 
mankind must stand in awe, seeking by self-examina- 
tion to learn whether that sacrifice made in our inter- 
est is in vain. We should not need the reminder of 
casualty lists to awaken us to the deep sense of obli- 
gation that should animate those of us who are faf 
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their meaning in terms of service to others. 


Our young men stand staunchly at their guns as the 
bombs rain down on the decks of their ships, our air- 
men dash through the skies to meet the unseen enemy, 
day in and day out our merchant sailors travel 
through sub-infested seas, our troops drill under ter- 
riic heat and move in the confinement of tanks 
through desert areas or in tedious marches through 
mud and jungle in far-off lands. All these soldiers and 
sailors must be thinking every now and then of the 
B answer to the question—for what? 

Do they suffer and die so that the rest of us may be 
permitted to practice our professions and gain mate- 
rial rewards? Do they bleed and languish in remote 
bases so that we may haggle at home over a few cents’ 
rise in the cost of living, or overtime for Sundays, or 
the price of a farm product, or the profits we make, or 
the taxes we pay, or the political jobs we wish to keep? 

These men who go forth to make the Supreme Sac- 
rifice must in the dark hours of the night come closer 
and closer to God. They must be thinking—as indeed 
so many of them tell us by their letters they are think- 
ing—of the meaning of this tremendous adventure 
that is called war. Is it a curse sent to earth by God 
to test us, to make us feel that we are our brother’s 
keeper notwithstanding our indifference to others not 
of the same color or creed or social strata? Is it a 
means of purging humanity of its sins of arrogance 
and selfishness? And if so, why must the men, women 
and children of the non-combatant cities and villages 
be bombed and crushed under man-made explosives? 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHRIST STILL 
IS A CHALLENGE 


The answer is not simple nor is 
any answer likely to give our 
finite minds a satisfying explana- 
tion of what moves God through 
strange ways His wonders to perform. We know mere- 
ly that nearly 2,000 years ago the greatest hero man 
ever knew revealed to others an example of tolerance, 
of suffering and of sacrifice for a cause. We know that 
Christ gave to the world a philosophy of human 
brotherhood which is not abstract but concrete and 
that must challenge each of us today as keenly as it 
did when Moses first proclaimed the Ten Command- 
ments as a standard of human conduct. 

The individual is being asked to adjust himself to 
Wat, to sacrifice. The individual, absorbed in his own 
orbit of ambition and achievement, whether on the 
farm, in the factory or in the office, cannot ignore the 





Patriotism and freedom are abstract phrases—What the 


individual must make is a concrete application of 


demands for an adjustment. It is a time for conference 
with oneself, for resolution, and for the proper distinc- 
tion between self-interest as we know it in normal 
times and self-interest as we must learn to apply it 
by the yardstick of usefulness to others in wartime. 


AN OPPORTUNITY We have been too long trained 
FOR SACRIFICE in the school of thought. which 
IS HERE AGAIN teaches that compensation can 

only be material, that service 
has its price and that the material rewards we earn 
can usually be exchanged for the creature comforts of 
life. We too often ignore the other school of thought 
which, from the beginning of time, has made Man 
realize that the greatest compensation lies in unselfish 
devotion to a cause from which there may be no re- 
wards and no gains of a material sort at all. 

Men do not risk their lives to gain medals. They 
sometimes scoff at hero worship because, however 
much their vanity may be pleased, no such motive 
guided them in the fiery heat of the life-and-death 
struggle from which they may fortunately emerge. 
Men move jnto battle lines as the moment for sacri- 
fice comes because they have an instinct to service— 
an instinct to achieve for man what must be the su- 
preme compensation, an awareness that man is placed 
on earth-to serve himself only as he may serve others. 

Many have died in wars of bygone days to estab- 
lish freedom. They have not died in vain because we 
who remained afterwards abused our heritage by in- 
difference to the needs of our fellowmen. No man dies 
in vain who dies to help the world advance toward a 
higher conception of human values and human broth- 
erhood. If we falter on the way, if wars come again 
and again to turn us from the paths of exploitation 
and selfishness to service for humanity, it is only be- 
cause the living never kept faith with the dead. 

The opportunity for sacrifice is here again. How 
shal] we meet it? Shall we drift on in a purposeless 
way governed by material tenets or shall we concede 
at last that there is a purposeful meaning to life itself 
and that we are ready to make whatever sacrifice the 
Master may command us to make through our indi- 
vidual consciences? If we will listen to Him in these 
anxious days and nights, the answer will come to us 
as it has come throughout centuries of time to men 
on bended knees in solitary communion with the hu- 
man soul. 
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Vhe President's Weelk 


Call for More Work, Tools 
To Back Our Fighting Men 


Executive's Search for Facts Behind Charges 
Of Labor and Raw Material Slowdowns 


Echoes of Solomon Islands 
battle on anniversary 
of Atlantic Charter 


President Roosevelt’s patience appeared 
last week to be wearing thin. From ques- 
tioners, he demanded facts. Of strikers, he 
asked work. From industry, he wanted 
production. American soldiers had begun 
to hit at the enemy all around the world, 
and, if they were to be given proper tools 
to fight with, America must produce more. 

The reports that streamed to his desk 
emphasized that fact. Each time one of the 
Navy’s big guns roared out in the Solo- 


mon Islands, it burned 650 pounds of ° 


powder, three shots to a ton. Each $12,000 
torpedo that plumped into the water took 
500 pounds of TNT on the trail of an 
enemy ship. The Army, the Navy and the 
Marines were not sparing the powder and 
bullets last week. Their guns spoke in the 
Aleutians, in China, in the African desert 
and over Europe. 

At the White House, where word of 
their fighting came complete and unex- 
purgated, the pressure was intense. Offen- 
sive action, so long delayed for lack of 
supplies, was still cramped by the assembly 
lines at home. The flow of raw material 
from mine to plant to soldier had to be 
steadied and broadened before even bigger 
offensives could be started. New changes 
in the production setup were pondered. 

Upon Mr. Roosevelt fell the demands 
from the armed forces for equipment and 
the job of seeing that they got it. He 
turned the heat upon labor and industry 
alike. As American boys hit the firing 
lines, the presidential temper shortened 
and the lines in his face grew deeper. 

Reporters with questions about union 
officials who instructed their men to pro- 
duce less than they could were asked sharp- 
ly by Mr. Roosevelt for names and dates 
and places. He would look into that. 

Others who wanted to know about wild- 
cat strikes, unapproved by the national 
labor organizations, got the same sharp 
questions. The President wanted names 
and facts. His word and tone indicated that 
he distrusted the information, but before 
the week ended he had cracked down on a 
New Jersey strike and instructed the Navy 
to take over a plant that had war orders to 
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fill. A Navy with battles on its hands in 
the Solomons and the Aleutians moved in 
on the plant. 

The first anniversary of the Atlantic 
Charter found Mr. Roosevelt still anxious 
for reports from the Solomon battle, which 
was moving into its second week. It was 
hot in his office. In the outer lobby, air 
conditioning keeps the temperature down. 
But Mr. Roosevelt turns the air condition- 
ing off and leaves the door open for a clear 
glimpse of the White House lawn when he 
lifts his head from his gadget-littered desk. 
The temperature climbs. He wades through 
reports in his shirt sleeves, tieless, with 
shirt unbuttoned at the throat. 

But the President laid everything aside 
long enough to recall the anniversary in a 
message to Winston Churchill, his ship- 
board companion in the formulation of the 
Charter a year ago. A union of humanity 
has been formed to fight for life, liberty, 
independence and religious freedom, he 
wrote. And: “We reaffirm our principles. 
They will bring us to a happier world.” 

Already, on a radio program marking the 
anniversary, the President’s military and 
naval chief of staff, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, had given a grim warning to Amer- 
ica. Recalling his service as ambassador to 












beaten France, the Admiral had said: “Let 
me give you my assurance from what | 
have known and seen abroad. No pleasant 
fate awaits a beaten America.” 

The Pacific War Council got little more 
news from the Solomon Islands fighting 
than the American public had through its 
newspapers. But Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister, said his people were 
encouraged by the fact that for the first 
time “we are hitting at the Japanese.” 
The Council went into the broad phases 
of Pacific strategy, including the situa 
tion in India. Mr. Roosevelt had already 
passed along the word for American forces 
in India to remain neutral and keep out 
of the fighting between the British and the 
Indians. The Americans were reminded 
they were in India primarily to help China 

The President's visitors, though cover- 
ing a broad range of subjects, brought him 
an intimate glimpse of Indian affairs from 
Thomas Wilson, his former Commissioner 
to India, now Minister to Iraq. The Ar- 
gentine Ambassador gave him the last 
word on the views of that Axis-minded 
nation, and Nelson Rockefeller, his co- 
ordinator for inter-American affairs, 
rounded out the Latin-American picture 
for him. 

J. C. Kielstra, the Governor of Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana, in America to see Queen 
Wilhelmina, came in to ask if it were 
possible for more ships to drop by his 
land for bauxite, which helps to feed alumi- 
num plants in America. Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the International Teamsters’ 
Union, dropped in for a talk before leav- 
ing for England to represent the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the British 
Trades Union Congress. Whatever other 
special mission he will perform for Mr. 
Roosevelt went unrevealed. 

Secretary Knox was in and out with 
Navy reports on the Solomon fighting. 

Press conferences in such a constrained 
atmosphere could reveal little. The Presi- 
dent’s Tuesday meeting with reporters 
elicited more questions from Mr. Roosevelt 
than it did answers and the Friday con 
ference was cancelled. Mr. Roosevelt was 
in a well-bred hurry to get the ordeal over 
with and had no information he could give. 

On labor and strikes, he wanted to know 
specific facts. He said he would have to 
have the Army, Navy and Donald Nelson 
of the War Production Board authenticate 
for him a report that 1,000 war plants 
might have to close down because of a 
shortage of materials. He declined to com 
ment on the situation in India. He did not 
know whether he would appoint a suc- 
cessor to Admiral Leahy as Ambassador to 
Vichy, refused to be pinned down on the 
factors involved. 

The President was in a hurry to get back 
to more important work than conversation 
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Political Weelk. 
WANTED: AN ELECTION FORMULA 








Indifference of Voters Only Clear Fact Emerging From Primaries 


Trends not discernible 
as both isolationists and 
New Dealers win and lose 


The nation crosses the half-way mark 
this week in its march through the pri- 
maries to the November balloting. Yet 
the politicians are as far from discerning 
any clear formula for election as they were 
in May when Congress had its severe case 
of stage fright. Congress still idles, im- 
portant decisions on war policy wait, while 
the politicians hunt for that formula. 

Their search will not end quickly. Any 
dues to election trends are scattered and 
of doubtful value. Isolationists have won, 
and lost. Men who were called labor bait- 
ets have won, and lost. New Dealers -have 
won, and lost. No clear voting pattern 
which fits the nation as a whole has yet 
emerged from the primaries. 

All signs point toward the average type 
of off-year election campaign, with the 
results turning upon issues that are purely 
local in character and all candidates shout- 
ing a fervent hope for American victory. 

One clear fact has been turned up by 
the primaries: The voters are too busy 
fighting, or working to win the war, or 
making money, to pay much attention to 
the politicians. They are not voting. 

State after State has produced the few- 
est number of voters of any recent elec- 
tion year. Missouri turned out only 575,- 
000, about 30 per cent of the vote cast 
in the 1940 general election and the small- 
est vote in the State since woman suffrage 
was adopted. West Virginia registration 
was 17 per cent under that of two years 
ago. Ohio produced a similar story. In 
Galena, Kans., with a_ registration of 
2,007, only 539 voters went to the polls. 
Those are fair samples. 

Isolationism as an issue has failed to 
produce any startling upsets. Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, the Republican from 
President Roosevelt’s home district won 
despite the opposition of Wendell Willkie 
and other party leaders outside his home 
district. The rebuff to outsiders was some- 
what similar to that which the President 
got from Southern States in 1938 when he 
tried to oust their Senators. 

Many another pre-Pearl Harbor isola- 
tionist has been renominated. The voters 
have taken at face value their statements 
that such views were in line with the 
thought of their districts before Decem- 
ber 7. Representative Walter Ploeser, as- 
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sailed hotly for his isolationism by six Re- 
publicans in St. Louis, captured the nomi- 
nation from them. Representative Dewey 


Short, another isolationist in the same 
State, had no opposition for the Republi- 


can nomination. 

One of the outstanding upsets was in 
Cleveland. Representative Martin  L. 
Sweeney, a Democratic isolationist, lost to 
Michael L. Feighan, a lawyer and four- 
term member of the State legislature. 
Their contest ran to strong words up until 
10 days before the primary. Mr. Feighan’s 
son was killed by an automobile and the 
rest of the speeches were called off. 

Representative John M. Coffee, an- 
other Democratic isolationist, was elimi- 
nated in the Nebraska primaries, but he 
was not running for renomination. He 


Coffman in Ft. Werth Star- Telegram 
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was trying for the Senate. In the same 
State, Representative Karl Stefan, a Re- 
publican whose votes were just as isola- 
tionist as those of the Democratic Mr. 
Coffee, was unopposed for renomination. 

Senate veterans like Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, one of the Republican creators of 
the farm bloc, and Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, the father of the Federal Reserve 
Act, had little difficulty in capturing the 
nominations of their respective parties. No 
Democrat opposed Senator Glass and the 


Democratic nomination is equivalent to 
election in his State. 

Senator George W. Norris, the veteran 
independent, did not run in the Nebraska 
primaries and has expressed a wish to 
retire. One of the candidates for his seat 
said in the primary campaign he had been 
assured that Senator Norris would not 
run. But the Senator said six years ago 
that he wanted to quit and Mr. Roosevelt 
persuaded him to run again. 

Only one Senator has thus far fallen vic- 
tim to the primaries in a series of races 
in which the issues have been widely scat- 
tered. Senator William J. Bulow of South 
Dakota, a Democratic isolationist, was 
beaten by a combination of local circum- 
stances early in the primary season. Demo- 
cratic Senators Joseph Rosier of West 
Virginia and Lloyd Spencer of Arkansas 
did not run. 

In Kentucky, Democratic Senator Albert 
B. Chandler’s swimming pool, built for him 
by a friend, was an issue. He won. In Mon- 
tana, Democratic Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, a New Dealer, won over a candidate 
backed by his colleague, the isolationist 
leader, Burton K. Wheeler. In Tennessee, 
the Crump machine was an issue again. 
Senator Tom Stewart got the Democratic 
nomination with the machine’s backing. 

Texas produced the hottest senatorial 
contest. W. Lee O’Daniel, the incumbent, 
a former flour salesman, fought two op- 
ponents and fell just short of the major- 
ity he needed for the nomination. He has 
taken his hillbilly band into a runoff with 
former Governor James V. Allred. 

In theory, Congress is still in session. 
A tax bill is being framed by the Senate 
Finance Committee. Several measures im- 
portant to the war enonomy are in the 
making. Subsidies for industry, registration 
of women, lowering of the draft age, a 
tightening of price controls, nationwide 
gasoline rationing await decisions. Some, 
if not all of the decisions, will wait until 
after election. Some need legislative action, 
some do not. But all of them might stir 
up the voter. 

By the dozens, the members of Congress 
are out hunting for the voters in their 
districts. Congress has adjourned without 
voting to adjourn. Senator Alben Barkley, 
the Democratic leader, puts it this way: 

“If they wish to adjourn, they simply 
adjourn, but if they should be brought 
back to vote on whether or not to adjourn, 
although they had already adjourned, they 
would vote not to adjourn.” 
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Swift punishment for 
both sellers and buyers 
urged by many papers 


A thorough investigation of the “black 
market” in steel is demanded by the com- 
menting press as an answer to charges by 
the New Orleans shipbuilder, Andrew J. 
Higgins, and his son, that supplies can be 
obtained readily from  bootleggers at 
premium prices. 

Many editors declare 
markets to be the 
price controls and other governmental re- 


so-called black 
inevitable result of 
strictions and call for corrective measures 
by the War Production Board and _ the 
Office of Price Administration. Others urge 
swift punishment for steel bootleggers and 
maintain that the American people will 
not tolerate illegal markets in the midst 
of a war for survival. 

The fact that there is a price ceiling on 
20-ton lots of steel and none on 19-ton 
lots makes evasion of governmental reg- 
ulations easy, in the opinion of the New 
York Sun (Ind.), which declares this is 
something for Price Administrator Hen- 
derson and the War Production Board to 
“get busy about.” 

“Certainly,” declares the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.), “it is ri- 
diculous and highly undesirable that either 
buyers or sellers should be able to circum- 
vent a system designed to promote the 
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Pro amd Com of National Issues. 
‘BLACK MARKETS’: PRESS VIEWS 


Editors See Bootlegging in Steel as Reflection on Federal Agencies 


Berdanier for United Features 
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orderly distribution of steel in a way to 
best serve the nation’s need.” However, 
the Buffalo Evening News (Ind. Rep.) 
“primarily, the responsibility 
lies with the War Production Board, which 
has yet to adopt a satisfactory system of 
controlling the flow of limited supplies of 
critical materials.” 

But the San Francisco Chronicle 


contends, 


(Ind. 
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Rep.) argues: “Black markets are bound 
to ex'st in rationed commodities. No goy- 
ernment has been able to stop them, not 
even the Nazis with firing squads.” How- 
ever, the Chronicle maintains that, if 
there is a black market for steel, the OPA 
should have known about it and “should 
have been hot on its track.” ; 

The Canton (O.) (Rep.) 
terms “black market” an “odious phrase,” 
but contends that it is “nothing more 
heinous than an attempt to make the best 
of a bad situation.” 


Repository 


Appearance of black markets is seen by 
(N.Y.) Herald-Journal 


(Ind.) as a’challenge to the Government’s 


the Syracuse 


power to control prices, observing: “Tf 
price fixing is to be a success, the Govern- 
ment must deal with violators with a firm 
hand. Especially is this true of vendors 
of steel, which is basic to our war prog- 
ress.” 

The Indianapolis News (Ind.) maintains 
that the American people themselves can 
provide the best defense against illegal 
markets by co-operating with the Govern- 
ment. “It is the duty of the citizens not 
only to conform to rationing regulations, 
but to report those who refuse to conform,” 
says the News, and it warns that, if they 
fail to do so, “the Government will have 
to loose swarms of snoopers upon the land 
and the commodity bootleggers will look 
upon the situation as a contest between 
them and the snoopers.” 


Talburt in Washington News 
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Daily, Including Sunday 


Lisbon, Balboa, New York, Natal, 
Honolulu, San Francisco . these are 
way stations on the aerial trade routes 
of the world. 

Daily, including Sunday, in winter 
and summer, in war and peace, giant 
Boeing flying boats shuttle to and fro 
across the world in the service of far- 
flung American and British airways. 
From the beginning, three years ago, of 
tegular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe, the transatlantic 
service has been maintained almost en 
tirely by airplanes designed and built 
by Boeir 


Today, when time itself is flying, men, 


_ Messages and vital materials of war are 


dispatched by Clipper to key points in 
the strategic battle formation of the 
United Nations. Such important figures 
as Winston Churchill have recently 
crossed the Atlantic in Boeing planes. 
Since December 7, more than 600 major 
overseas flight assignments have been 
completed “without accident or incident” 
by Boeing-built Pan American Clippers, 
largest of all ships in commercial service. 


The construction of a huge trans- 
oceanic Clipper, complete with galleys, 
berths, lavatories, baggage rooms, crew 
compartments and control cabins, re- 
quires aeronautical engineering of the 
highest calibre. . . . It also requires skill 
in acoustical, chemical, mechanical, 


radio, structural, electrical, heating, ven- 
tilating, seating, sanitary, civil and many 
other kinds of engineering. 

the diversified Bx yeing engineer 

1 produced the Boeing flying 
boat is concentrated on the designing of 
Flying Fortresses,* trainers, gliders and 
other military aircraft for our armed 
forces. When the work of these war 
planes is done, these same skills will be 
turned once more to peacetime tasks, 
creating products which serve you well 
Variety in engineering skills integ 
rity in engineering design . . . efficiency 
in production eee long experience im Te- 
search ... these are the qualities which 
are built into things built by Boeing. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


"THe TERms FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 


STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 








































A COMPANY THAT MADE 





BILLIONS OF METAL UNITS 
LAST YEAR IS READY TO 





Continental Can Company wants to work with any industry as a prime 


or sub-contractor of sheet metal work, stampings and sub-assemblies 


Here is what we offer: 


> 45 plants conveniently located from coast 
to coast. 


> 7,738,500 square feet of floor space, part of 


which is available for additional war work. 


P 16,000 workers (including machinists, en- 
gineers, draftsmen, tool and die makers) skilled 
in mass production of metal units. 


> 37 years’ experience in making metal con- 
tainers of every size and shape— plus bottle 
caps, fibre containers, metal household items. 
> Current experience in contract work for the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps. 

P Precision manufacturing machinery for many 
kinds of metal work. 

> 7,000 stable sources of supply for materials 
and equipment. 


> Contacts with more than 12,000 companies 
we serve. 






CONTINENTAL CAN 


> Credit: rated highest by all agencies. 


> The resources (plants, laboratories and facil- 
ities) of a company with 35,000 stockholders and 
an annual business in 1941 of $136,652,016. 


> An alert, progressive management eager to 
help you with your production problems and 
to serve America. 


> A War Products Council representing all 
major departments of the company to coordi- 
nate and expedite the handling of war business 
inquiries. 


This council is organized to give you quick 
action... to help you or tell you promptly what 
you want to know about Continental’s ability 
to handle any job. Write, wire or phone War 
Products Council, Continental Can Company, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City, or any 
sales office. 


NOTE: Continental is still turning out “packages to pro- 
tect America”—cans to carry needed food to our armed 
forces, to our Allies, and into American homes. We will 
continue to make these cans—as well as other containers 
for essential products as defined by WPB. 


COMPANY 





100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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a5 PLANTS IN THE U.S.A. 








Sales Offices in: 


' » Md. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. Denver, Col. Detroit, Mich. Houston, Tex. Jacksonville, Fla. Jersey City, N. J. Kansas City, Mo. 
let Angeles, Cal. Maid , Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. New Orleans, la. New York, N. Y. Omaha, Neb. Passaic, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
%. levis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. San Antonio, Tex. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. Syracuse, N. Y. nha pcm 
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ClO: VOICE IN MANAGEMENT? 


Proposal to Give Labor More Authority in Production of War Goods 


‘ide scope of program 
‘cludes checking up 
quality of supervision 


The CIO is making a new effort to move 
in on management. The joint labor-man- 
agement committees sponsored by the 
War Production Board are to be the ve- 
hicles for the new CIO effort to share in 
the management of war industries. Local 
TO officers: are being instructed to use 
chese joint committees—now operating in 
almost 1,400 war plants—to launch “pro- 
duction programs” designed to check and 
improve everything in the plant from pur- 
chasing methods to the quality of fore- 
men and supervisors. 

Murray industry councils. This isn’t 
the first time the CIO has demanded a 
voice in the management of industry. In 

Yecember, 1940, CIO President Philip 
Wurray offered the industry council plan 
—a proposal to give the control of each 
basic industry over to a three-party coun- 
cil composed of representatives of Govern- 
ment, of the union and of the manage- 
ment. The CIO campaigned actively for 
this council plan until last January when 
Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, spon- 
sored formation of joint labor-manage- 
ment committees to improve morale and 
speed war production. Now the CIO is 
attempting to convert these committees 
to management councils. The new plan, 
sponsored by Mr. Murray, was worked 
out by CIO technicians, members of the 
International Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. 

CIO’s purpose. Purpose of the new 
plan is identical with that of the earlier 
Murray council plan, namely, to increase 
war production by giving unionists a 
greater authority in management affairs. 
To its members, the CIO explains the 
need for moving in on the functions of 
management in this way: “We must al- 
) ways keep foremost in our minds the fact 
that our armed forces are composed of 
workers, of the brothers, sons and rela- 
tives of workers in our shops. The sooner 
we supply our forces with the material 
necessary to do this job, the fewer of them 
will sacrifice their lives. Their lives are in 
our hands; let’s bring them back alive.” 

Management opposition. Authors of 
this “production for victory” plan realize, 
of course, that management is not going 
to abdicate at least until it is convinced. 
“One of the major difficulties encountered 
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by labor-management committees,” the 
CIO says in a pamphlet explaining the 
new plan, “is the attitude on the part of 
management that its right to manage is 
being infringed upon.” 

On this the CIO attitude is simply: 
“Labor has a big job to do here. It has 
to put democracy to work. It has to con- 
vince management time and time again 
that we have a war on our hands, that 
we have a joint stake in the war, and that 
we want to deal only with matters of pro- 
duction in the labor-management com- 
mittees.” 
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From the labor manual which tells 
how to produce for victory 


The joint committee. For the commit- 
tee itself, the CIO suggests representa- 
tives from different departments and from 
each shift. Separate committees for each 
department are held desirable in larger 
plants. Local unions are advised, how- 
ever, to keep production committees as 
far as possible from grievance committees 
and old-line union activity: “Union activ- 
ity is one thing, labor-management acti, 
ity is quite another.” 

Plan to improve management. Firs 
item on the CIO program is a survey {i 
possible improvement in any plant of thie 
executive and supervisory staff. Here the 
CIO suggests that the joint labor-manage- 
ment committee assist in defining clear) 
the duties and responsibilities of execu- 
tives and supervisors. And, as an aid in 
improving the quality of supervision, the 
committee is instructed to arrange for 
training classes in leadership for super- 
visors, union shop stewards and “the most 
advanced workers.” 

A thorough program. The committees 
which start out to improve production 
efficiency are told what inefficiencies to 
look for and the general rules for ending 
these inefficiencies. For example: The 
union-management committee operating 
under the CIO plan would “prepare proc- 
ess flow charts of manufacturing cycles.” 
It would “study present methods to alter 
or eliminate operations so that the most 
effective methods are used.” Instructions 
are included on how to make a flow 
chart. 

The plan for the survey goes on from 
there. It covers training for men already 
employed, a safety and health program, 
ways of installing a wage incentive sys- 
tem, improving inspection methods, im- 
proving handling methods, and expanding 
engineering assistance. The other phases 
of the survey are being handled in equal 
detail. 

A co-operative venture. All CIO offi- 
cers are cautioned that, to be useful, the 
joint committees must get all-out co- 
operation from management and _ labor. 
“Bickering, compelling the company or 
anyone else to pitch in, won’t work and 
will make the efforts of the committee 
valueless,” the instructions say. “The ef- 
fort must be co-operative.” But, the in- 
structions continue, “where management 
is unsympathetic or even lukewarm to 
labor-management committees it is often 
wise to take this up with international 
union officers.” 
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Strikers’ Defiance 
Of Wage Formula 


Not even Justice Samuel I. Rosenman’s 
elaborate formula for controlling wages 
is going to solve the main difficulty now 
confronting the War Labor Board. Gov- 
ermment officials have discovered, through 
the courtesy of employes of the General 
Cable Corp., Bayonne, N. J., that it is 
one thing to work out a formula to keep 
wages from going up and quite another to 
keep disgruntled union men at work, even 
on war contracts, after they have been 
denied what they consider a fair wage 
increase. 

The War Labor Board worked out a 
formula for controlling wages in the “little 
steel” case (see U.S.N., July 24). Under 
that formula, wage rates are to be per- 
mitted to rise to a point 15 per cent above 
the rates paid on Jan. 1, 1941, but no 
higher. In the case of the General Cable 
Corp., the Board found that the employes 
already were receiving 15 per cent more 
than the wages paid Jan. 1, 1941, and 
denied any general wage increase. The 
union promptly struck. Union members 
refused to return to work after an appeal 
to their patriotism by Board Chairman 
William H. Davis. Only after President 
Roosevelt ordered the plant seized by the 
Navy did the employes consent to return 
to work. 

The War Labor Board has been depend- 
ing on union leaders to keep the men at 
their benches and, as compensation, has 
been granting the unions the checkoff and 
maintenance-of-membership arrangements. 
Now there is a growing fear in the minds 
of some Government labor advisers that 
the number of strikes may increase as 
union members begin to understand the 
full implications of the War Labor Board’s 
rule on wages. 

In December, union officers agreed to 
forego use of the strike weapon during the 
war. Since that time there have been no 
official or “authorized” strikes. But there 
have been strikes. Here is the record com- 
piled by the Labor Department since this 
country became involved in war: 


Month Strikes Man-days 
lost 

December 175 500,000 
January 155 390,000 
February 190 425,000 
March 240 450,000 
April 310 375,000 
May 275 325,000 
June 350 550,000 

Totals 1,695 3,005,000 


Records for July were not available last 
week, but officials say the upward trend is 
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Daniel J. Tobin, president of the AFL's 
largest union, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs has been in- 
vited to represent the AFL at the annual 
meeting of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in England next month. Last week Mr. 
Tobin talked over his proposed trip with 
President Roosevelt, received the White 
House nod. Later, Mr. Tobin found out he 
was going to be one of three Aflers to 
negotiate peace with the C/O. 











continuing. Judge Rosenman’s proposal for 
a National Economic Authority, made 
after a four-week study of the wage prob- 
lem at President Roosevelt’s request, does 
not suggest a means of keeping men at 
their jobs. 


Nonwar industries. A clear indica- 
tion of what soon will be happening to all 
industries not occupied with war orders or 
with essential civilian production or serv- 
ices has been given by the War Man Power 
Commission’s first area headquarters, re- 
cently set up at Baltimore. 

The Man Power office has asked 325 
Baltimore industries not occupied with the 
production of war materials to supply it 
with the names of skilled and semiskilled 
employes for transfer to war jobs. Employ- 
ers are asked also to notify employes that 
their jobs and seniority will be restored 
after the war if they transfer to jobs in 
industries producing for war. Employers 
are given 10 days in which to comply with 
the request. 

Once it has the lists, the Man Power 
office, in conjunction with the U.S. Em- 
ployment Office will attempt to persuade 
employes to switch to war plants where pay 
probably will be higher and draft defer- 
ment a possibility. 


Hours of work. The average nonfarm 
worker in the United States is working less 
than an hour a week more than he did a 
year ago. That is the conclusion reached by 
the WPA after a careful study of working 
hours. 

Results of the survey show that in June, 
1941, average working hours in nonagri- 
cultural employment were 43 a week. By 
June of this year, the average had risen 
to 43.8. But: despite the growing labo: 
shortages, over 17 per cent of all nonfarn 
workers still were employed less than 46 
hours a week in June 1942. 


War Strikes 


Sixteen major strikes affecting war pro 
duction were reported in Washington fo 
the week ended August 1. About 12,13 
employes were involved. Time lost is esti 
mated at 26,847 man-days. 


The totals: 

5 AFL strikes. 

8 CIO strikes. 

1 involving both AFL and CIO. 

1 independent union strike. 

1 strike by an unidentified 
union. 


hi 


fewer than 200 employes involved. 


Involving AFL Unions 
AUTO WORKERS: 


Chicago Extruded Metals Co., Cicero, II. 


GARMENT WORKERS: 


H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Trenton, N. J. 


METAL TRADES: 


Combustion Engineering Co., Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co., Chicago. 
STREET RAILWAYMEN: 
Crescent Stages, Anniston, Ala. 


Involving ClO Unions 
MINE WORKERS: 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. (Barrett 


Div.), Chicago. 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Pottstown, Pa. 


Crucible Steel Co. (Labelle Works), Pitts- 


burgh. 
McKay Co., York, Pa. 


Metal & Thermite Corp., East Chicago, 


Ind. 


National Bearing Co. and American 


Brake Shoe Co., Pittsburgh. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Duplex Corp., Hazleton, Pa. 
WoopwoRKERSs: 


Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Port- 


land, Ore. 
Involving AFL and CIO Unions 


CIO Textile Workers Union of America 
and AFL United Textile Workers of 


America. 
Arkwright Corp., Fall River, Mass. 


Involving Independent Unions 


Ohio Federation of Telephone Workers. 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland. 


Involving Unidentified Union 
Penokee Veneer Co., Mellen, Wis. 
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none of the strikes reported were 
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About 1,500,000 families in the East whose homes are 
heated by oil will have to get along next winter on 25 to 
30 per cent less fuel than they are accustomed to using. 
This means houses and apartments heated at 60 to 65 de- 
grees instead of the usual 70 to 80 degrees. And there 
may be days when some homes are entirely without heat. 

In other parts of the country, oil supplies should be 
ample. But those who heat with coal, both in the East 
and elsewhere, face a possible shortage if they do not fill 
their bins early. There will be no shortage of coal at the 
mines. But there will be a strain on transportation as war 
output increases and as crops start moving to market. 
Also, Canada is relying on the U.S. for 6,000,000 more 
tons of coal than last year, and shipments to New Eng- 
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land which formerly moved by boat now must go by rail. 

Mild restrictions may be in store for those who heat 
with gas, but only in isolated areas where demands for 
war plants are heavy. 

The Pictogram reduces the oil heating situation to 
simple figures. The average oil-heated home in the East 
uses about 1,800 gallons of fuel a year. A cut of 25 to 30 
per cent would reduce this to around 1,300 gallons. But 
because the 1,800-gallon figure is average, it does not tell 
the whole story. Consumption runs as high as 3,000 gal- 
lons a home in some of the colder areas of the East. 

Rationing by coupon may be necessary. Such a system, 
patterned after the East’s gasoline rationing plan, is be- 
ing studied. It contemplates a reduction of at least 25 
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(Estimated available for average East Coast home) 


per cent in the over-all supply. Allowances would be 
made for the size of homes and families. Residents of 
low temperature areas would get more oil than residents 
of higher temperature communities. Consumption last 
winter would be considered in fixing quotas. But allow- 
ances would have to be made if next winter turned out 
colder than last. If ordered, coupon rationing would be 
effective in September. 

Stocks on hand in the entire East are only half the size 


of this time last year. The situation is slightly more fa- 
vorable in New England, where winters are colder. There 
supplies are 72 per cent of 1941. Five thousand more tank 
cars are being diverted from other parts of the country 
to supplement the 62,000 that have been moving oil to 
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the East. War has reduced tanker traffic to a fraction 
of what it was. 

What is being done to relieve the situation? Many in- 
dustries have converted from oil to coal. Home owners 
can have adequate heat by doing the same thing. The 
War Production Board has set aside steel and iron to pro- 
vide grates for all Eastern heating units that can be con- 
verted. President Roosevelt has warned that families who 
can convert, and do not, may be denied oil. Those who 
cannot convert can make their homes easier to heat by 
insulating, weather stripping, installing storm windows 
and by using fireplaces constantly. 

All in all, there will be enough oil, if prudently used, 
to prevent suffering. But real discomfitures are ahead. 
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the March of Industry — 


Title Reg. U.S. 


How production problems 
are being solved at 
Boeing, Consolidated plants 


XXXIill—Four-Engine Bombers 


This is a field report on production of 
four-engine bombers. The report is based 
upon visits to factories of the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. and the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. on the West Coast. It presents the 
record of progress on what many believe 
to be the most important war job in the 
armaments industry. 

The job is of such vital importance be- 
cause land-based heavy bombers are prov- 





ate 


—Acme 
BOEING’S FORTRESS 
Aerial juggernauts ... 


ing to be the backbone of the United Na- 
tions’ military drives. The conviction is 
growing that fast, long-range heavy bomb- 
ers offer the best way to strike enemies 
who daily extend their outposts and make 
it more difficult for decisive operations 
with short-range weapons. 

Already American-made heavy bombers 
are blasting the Japanese in the Pacific, 
smearing Axis supply lines in the Middle 
East. Fleets of them, manned by Ameri- 
can crews, soon will be smashing at Ger- 
many’s industrial region. And their part 
in the war today is insignificant compared 
to the part they will play when there are 
enough of them to count. 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro- 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won.) 


OUTLOOK FOR HEAVY BOMBERS: 
REPORT FROM THE FACTORY FRONT 


Need for Materials and Fittings to Keep Up With Assembly Lines 


Prospects for getting enough of them in 
the near future are not as bright as they 
were thought to be at the turn of the 
year. The bomber program has struck the 
same snags that are slowing down produc- 
tion in all types of war plants the coun- 
try over. 

Most serious snag is the shortage of 
raw materials, like steel tubing, aluminum 
forgings, castings, etc. Officials of the Con- 
solidated organization were facing short- 
ages of materials in March and predicting 
a worsening of the situation. Officials of 
the Boeing organization said last week 
that they could increase production about 
40 per cent if they could get the neces- 
sary materials. 

The reasons behind the shortages are 
complex. For one thing, the very efficiency 
of the new bomber plants has created one 
kind of “shortage.” Production men ad- 
mit their estimates as to rate of possible 
production have been thrown out of gear 
by actual results of improved techniques. 
Then there is the fact that the decision to 
expand bomber production schedules was 
not accompanied by decisions to expand 
production of raw materials. 

Supplies of finished parts are running 
behind capacity, too. Early this year it 
was apparent that failure to expand the 
sources for small and often obscure but 
vital parts was going to tie up assembly 
lines. 

Some of the shortages could not have 
been anticipated any’ more readily than 
can changes in the course of the war. Lists 
of materials on a particular type of plane 
drawn up a few months ago are far out of 
focus with the requirements for the same 
plane today. Thus, some aircraft weigh 
twice as much now as they did originally. 
They require far more radio equipment. 
They carry multiple times as many guns. 
These factors are a significant part of the 
shortages situation. 

Finally, the bomber program has run 
into trouble peculiar to the aircraft pro- 
gram. In the production pool set up late 
in 1940 for the express purpose of speeding 
up heavy bomber procurement, certain 
units were given the job of supplying parts 
and subassemblies for other members of 
the production team. 

Schedules set up at the outset for co- 


ordination of the flow of parts and sub- 
assemblies through this network have 
proved too optimistic. Only extraordinary 
efforts by the successful producers, beyond 
their original commitments, has kept the 
network from falling apart because of 
deficient production by other units. 
Yet, in terms of reality instead of op- 
timism based upon inadequate data and 
experience, the job that’s being done all 
the way around is without equal. It is im- 
portant to remember that two years ago 
the production schedule called for 50 
bombers a month, to be produced by 
Boeing and Consolidated from their ex- 
isting facilities. During the following year 
the ultimate goal was increased to 500 





OP fo. 


—Acme 
CONSOLIDATED’S LIBERATOR 
... for U.S. global offensive 


heavy bombers a month. Three days after 
Pearl Harbor it was announced that the 
objective had been more than doubled. 
The Office of War Information sums up 
the current situation when it says that 
production of all types of warplanes fell 
behind schedule in June. The outlook for 
July is no better. That fact is especially 
hard for aviation manufacturers to swal- 
low, in view of their successful efforts to 
set up the production machine. Within the 
assembly factories, the methods of turn- 
ing out bombers are speedy and efficient. 
The methods vary from factory to factory. 
Here is a brief description in lay terms of 
the methods followed at the Boeing plant 
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in the State of Washington and the Con- 
wlidated plant in California. 

Boeing: The Boeing engineers have per- 
fected their own system, called the “pro- 
duction density” process. They give it the 
credit for the production award presented 
to the Boeing company and employes 
last week by the Army and Navy. It was 
the first time such an award was given to 
a company in the industry. By this sys- 
tem, work is concentrated to the nth 
degree on each major subassembly. There 
i; no final “assembly line.” Instead, the 
aireraft body, completed by a process of 
compacted assembly operations, is joined 
to the wings in a final assembly area. Re- 
sult is that no long line of slowly forming 
airplanes takes up vast amounts of floor 
space. Boeing production experts are con- 
vinced that theirs is the speediest, most 
economical method of production. 

Consolidated: In contrast, Consoli- 
dated’s engineers have set up a mammoth 
inline assembly operation, complete with 
the mechanized or powered final assembly 
line that made the auto industry the world’s 
greatest production machine. This method 
spends space to make speed. Its effective 
operation has enabled Consolidated to sup- 
ply an assembly plant in the bomber pro- 
duction pool that was to have received its 
finished parts from another source. 

The Boeing and Consolidated factories 
are the mainsprings of the production team 
that was formed to carry through the 
heavy bomber job. Facts about the mem- 
bership of the team as of September, 1941, 
can be made public. The companies which 
take part in the expanded program will 
receive credit for their share when their 
bombers blast Berlin and Tokyo. Here is 
the lineup: 

To produce the B-17, or Flying Fortress: 
Boeing Company, at plants in Washington 
and Kansas; Douglas Aircraft Co., at its 
factory in California; Vega Airplane Corp., 
at its plant in California. 

To produce the B-24, or Liberator: Con- 
solidated Corp., at plants in California and 
Texas; Douglas Company, at a factory in 
Oklahoma; Ford Motor Co., at the new 
factory in Michigan. 

Ford’s plant turned out parts in May; 
Douglas Company’s plant in California 
has been in production for some time 
and its Oklahoma plant was officially an- 
nounced “in production” August 17; Con- 
solidated’s Texas plant has been in pro- 
duction for weeks, and so has Boeing’s 
parts plant in Wichita; Vega announced 
it had reached quantity output on June 4. 
The outlook for August is no better. 

Importance of land-based heavy bomb- 
ers has been given new emphasis in recent 
days. The Navy cancelled an order to 
Boeing for a new patrol bomber, replaced 
it with an order for land-based bombers. 
That is a token of the future ahead of 
multiengined bombers. Progress in their 
production will be an index of progress 
toward the day when the United Nations 
undertake decisive military offensives. 
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On your car’s life-line depend 
extra miles and extra years of 
useful service. That life-line is 
your car’s electrical system”*. 
Faulty operation of any one of 
its complex units from generator, 
to battery, to spark plugs, can 
cause waste of gas, oil and other 
vital materials. To avoid this 
penalty, be sure to have a re- 
sponsible service man, car dealer 
or registered Auto-Lite service 
station check this life-line regu- 
larly. Wherever you see an 
Auto-Lite sign you can count 


on service which for years has _ 


helped America’s car owners 
get extra miles—has made Auto- 
Lite mean Auto Life. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Your Motor 
Life-Line Today 


SPARK PLUGS 


STARTING — LIGHTING 


IGNITION SYSTEMS 
WIRE and CABLE 


In its 26 great manufacturing 

divisions, Auto-Lite is producing 

for America's Armed Forces on 
land, sea and in the air. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


AUTO-LITE 


mire AUTO - LIFE 








*More Than Half of America’s Car Makers Specify Auto-Lite Equipment 








TO KEEP 


WAR MATERIALS MOVING ~ 


Iron and steel scrap is used in enormous quantities in 
making new steel. The steel industry is now in urgent 
need of scrap to keep the mills operating—to keep war 
materials moving steadily to American fighting forces 
and to our Allies. 

It is of vital importance to everyone to see that 
all iron and steel scrap is salvaged now and sent on 
its way to the mills. Your contribution—much or 
little—is needed to help swell the total to the necessary 
volume. 

This appeal is not for ourselves alone. Much of the 








scrap you contribute will be allocated by the Govern- 
ment to be used wherever needed most. 


Salvage Anything Made of Iron or Steel 


Anything of iron or steel is valuable as scrap—obsolete 
machinery, worn-out equipment, discarded metal of 


- all kinds. Every manufacturer, businessman, farmer 


or householder can help to relieve the present scrap 
shortage by combing his premises for such materials 
and getting them on their way to the steel mills. 

Time is short. The need is urgent. Put your scrap to 
work for your country— now! 





aa 


770 
War 





To get your scrap on its way to the steel mills, sell it to a junk dealer, or get in touch with 
your local Industrial Salvage Committee. Many organizations have appointed someone to 
be in charge of salvage—someone who has authority to order the scrapping of material not 
in actual use, or material which will go out of use in the near future. In this way, available 
scrap can be located and disposed of most efficiently. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








Plus and Minus 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Axserreaw Beusisess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


It is necessary now to think in terms of two or even three more years of 
war. That's the inside view. It isn't shouted, but it is held in high quarters. 
In fact: One well-supported official view is that the war may last four or 
more years; that Hitler's latest conquests put him in a defensive position that 
is extremely strong. The idea that he may collapse any time soon is abandoned. 
All of this is of greatest concern to business. It means....... 

1. Industry and trade can't escape a much more sweeping adjustment to war. 
There's been a persistent hope that something might make adjustment unnecessary. 
2. Government controls over prices,over flow of raw materials, over the 
way goods are distributed to civilians will grow much stronger and apply widely. 

3. Taxes will take a larger and larger proportion of income. If inflation 
forces are to be controlled, income will have to be cut nearer to the supply of 
goods that will be available in 1943 and 1944 or widespread rationing will come. 

4. There is to be a growing labor supply problem. That problem hasn't been 
acute to date. But: With continuing war, it is to grow acute. 

Hard prospect is that much of U.S. industry is tc find itself either working 
for Government or rigidly controlled by Government. It's been the case in other 
nations at war. And: In a long war, U.S. industry can't escape the same prospect. 























One other idea is dying with the short-war idea. The other idea is the one 
that U.S. could have both a big civilian industry and a big war industry. 

That idea has dominated in Washington until now. It explains why many of 
the durable goods industries are just really starting to convert to war work. 
It is the reason why inventories on store shelves, eight months after war start- 
ed, are at near-record figures. The idea appeared to work up to the present. 

But now: The war machine is beginning to devour vast amounts of material. 
It either will cut deeply into the materials available to civilian industry or it 
will slow down. So: One or the other must give way, and it won't be war industry. 

The raw material situation is to grow tighter and tighter. The squeeze on 
civilian industry will be a measure of the tightness of that situation. 











We can tell you that it isn't all the War Production Board's fault that some 
Slowdowns are occurring in war industry. All the bad planning wasn't the WPB's. 

The official, but not quotable, figures show in some metals....... 

At first, the Army far underestimated its requirements. That was this year. 

Then, when actual requirements turned out to be far larger than estimated, 
there was a jam. Something had to give way. Programs had to be revised. 

Now, Army requirements are being estimated in amounts far larger than 
available. Again there have to be revisions and adjustments downward. 

Evidence suggests that military programs must be better balanced. 











That's one side of the picture. On the other side there's faulty WPB plan- 
ning. 

WPB is closing down some war projects on the ground of steel shortage. It 
did that with a shipbuilding project. It is doing it with other war plants. 

Yet: Officials of WPB admitted that they don't know where approximately 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





12,000,000 tons of steel are going. They hinted that this amount of steel wasn't 
so much. Actually, that's as much steel as England now produces in a year. 

Next big war production problem is to get steel distribution under control. 
That now is being tackled after, not before, a war industry slowdown occurred. 










































The actual production picture now looks like this...... 

Overall: FRB index of industrial production is 183 on the basis of 100 for 
the 1935-39 period. The 1929 peak had been 140. So: Industry is humming. 

In durable goods: FRB index is around 257 on the basis of 100 for 1935-39. 
That's a reflection of extremely high activity in war industries. 

In nondurable goods: Index is around 140. That's a high rate, much higher 
than the FRB activity index of 95 in 1929. 

But: It shows a less sensational gain than the durable goods activity. 

And: The trend in production, particularly in durables, is to continue to be 
upward. Prospect is that the durable index in 1943 will pass 300. Prospect also 
is that all production, as measured by the Reserve Board, will pass 200 in 1943. 








As for individual industries....... 

Steel: Output is near capacity for existing equipment. Production in 1942 
will be’ around 87,000,000 tons of ingots and, in 1943, around 95,000,000 tons. 
That's more than all the rest of the world put together. . 

Machinery: Output is more than three times the 1935-39 rate and is rising. 
Problem of tooling up U.S. indistry for war is far along. Also: Phenomenal gain 
in aircraft engine production accounts for much of the machinery gain. 

Automobiles: Output of this converted industry gained sharply in June and 
July. However: In 1942 it won't reach the 1941 level, before full conversion. 

Aircraft: Output more than double 1941. 

Lumber: Production not up to expectations due to man=-power and equipment 
shortages. Tire situation is hurting logging operations. 

Cotton goods: Output unlikely to reach the WPB goal of 14,000,000,000 yards 
in 1942 and 15,000,000,000 in 1943. Labor and parts shortages account for that. 

Woolens: Wool imports holding better than expected. About 70 per cent of 
woolen output is taken by Army. But: Civilians are well stocked. They may have 
to get along on 70,000,000 pounds of wool a year against 274,000,000 in 1937. 

Foods: Manufactured foods are abundant. 

Construction: Dollar value will approach a record level at $11,700,000,000 
in 1942. It's nearly all public construction. Next year may see a sharp fall. 

Obviously this country is getting extremely powerful. The base is being 
laid for a military effort such as the world never saw before. However, right 
now there's a painful transition period from a peace to a war basis in industry. 

















Tax outlook still is muddled. It may stay that way until after election. 

As the situation appears now...... 

Profit limitation: It's not in the picture on any fixed percentage basis. 

Contract renegotiation: Treasury may ease up on its definition of costs; 
may be a bit more liberal in dealing with smaller corporations in particular. 

Excess profits: Senate Committee appears to favor a high rate and a postwar 
credit. Normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent remain in the cards. 

Pay-roll tax: Automatic rise of 2 per cent occurs January 1. Administra- 
tion wants another 3 per cent but isn't to get it soon. 

Universal income tax: Some Senators favor a 3 per cent tax on all income 
without exemption. It isn't probable in the 1942 bill at least. 

Withholding tax: Still considered. Ruml plan to skip 1942 taxes and start 
collecting currently in 1943 is alive. But: Treasury is against it. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY CONGRATULATES 
CHEVROLET 


on its record production of 
airplane engines for victory 
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Close, consistent, wholehearted teamwork between Pratt & Whitney, 
the Army Air Corps and Chevrolet has made possible the out- 
standing production record referred to in the letters reproduced 
above. .. . It is just such cooperative effort that will enable us to 


attain the objective we so strongly desire —the winning of this war. 


CHEVROLET proposer or cans ano mavens or GENERAL MOTORS 




















Question of the leek 
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Should Congress Outlaw All Strikes 
Arising From Jurisdictional Disputes? 


Thomas J. Watt 


Washington, D.C.; International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Labor, 
answers: 


Jurisdictional disputes are in effect a 
competition between two groups for the 
right to perform a specific job. Such dis- 
putes should not exist, but, where they 
occur, negotiation between the parties or 
arbitration should be the rule. 

Restrictive legislation would not decide 
the problem on its merits or remove the 
cause of the dispute. The “pass-the-law” 
theory is really the “pass-the-buck” theory. 
The approach is emotional rather than 
realistic and disregards the problem. 


Rep. Howard W. Smith 


(Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee on 
Rules; author of various labor proposals, 
answers: 

Emphatically, yes. The situation de- 
mands it and the people are for it. The 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 2 
to 1, on December 3, last, passed the anti- 
strike bill that would prohibit jurisdic- 
tional strikes. 

[Editor’s note: The Senate has taken 
no action on the bill mentioned. ] 


James B. Carey 


Washington, D.C.; Secretary, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 


A simple solution to any problem, in 
the opinion of some, is to get Congress to 
pass a law. These same unthinking peo- 
ple might well discuss the possibility of 
getting Congress to pass a law requiring 
national unity, and hope that by such a 
law that the nation would be united. 

If a proposal to outlaw jurisdictional 
strikes could be amended to outlaw break- 
downs in Govern- 
ment and industry over large contracts 
for war goods, it would be a sound im- 
provement. If it could be amended to out- 
law the breakdown in bargaining over sub- 


negotiations between 


contract procedures between industry and 
industry, it would be perfect. 

In the problem of jurisdictional strikes, 
our Government is party to an agreement 
between labor and industry that labor will 
refer all such disputes to the War Labor 
Board. We also have proposed that all 
jurisdictional disputes be submitted to ar- 
bitration by the public members of the 
War Labor Board or by an arbitration 
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Strikes resulting from jurisdic- 
tional disputes between labor 
unions are occurring from time to 
time despite efforts to adjust labor 
differences through machinery of 
the War Labor Board. 

To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on whether more 
drastic action should be taken to 
stop such strikes, The United States 


































REPRESENTATIVE SMITH REPRESENTATIVE RANDOLPH 


board designated by them. If this pro- 
cedure were accepted, labor would agree 
that no stoppage of work should occur be- 
fore, during, or after the adjustment of 
the dispute. 


P. G. Johnson 


Seattle, Wash.; President, Boeing Aircraft 
Co.; Former President, United Air Lines, Inc., 


answers: 

It is my considered opinion that strikes 
arising from jurisdictional disputes should 
be outlawed for the duration. I see no good 
and valid reason for such strikes being 
called during the war emergency. If con- 
gressional action is necessary to end this 
evil, then, I say, they should have that 
action. 


Rep. Jennings Randolph 
(Dem.), W.Va.; Member, House Committee 
on Labor; Chairman, House Committee on 
District of Columbia, 
answers: 
Strikes stemming from _ jurisdictional 
disputes delay maximum production of ma- 


(by telegraph) 


News asked members of Congress 
and labor authorities the follow- 
ing question: 


Should Congress outlaw 
strikes arising from jurisdic- 
tional disputes in labor un- 
ions for the duration of the 
war? 





Answers appear herewith. 
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SENATOR BUTLER 


terials necessary to successfully prosecute 
our fight against well-equipped, resourceful 
and ruthless enemies. Congress fails, in 
my considered judgment, to proceed with 
courage and conviction when it postpones 
passage of legislation to curb a dangerous 
internal condition continuing to curtail 
the war industry output. 

Aroused Americans overwhelmingly sup- 
port affirmative congressional steps now. 
Loyal labor and_ responsible unionism 
will be aided, not injured, by such a course. 


Senator Butler 


(Rep.), Nebraska; Member, Senate Com- 

mittees on Education and Labor, and Bank- 

ing and Currency, 
answers: 

I am not positively informed on the 
extent of outlaw strikes arising from juris- 
dictional disputes in labor unions, but, 
unless the situation clears quickly and if 
outlaw strikes continue, I surely think 


(by telegraph) 


Congress should take action to prevent 
such obstructions as interfere with war 
production. 


We must fight the enemy, not ourselves. 
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A chemical that leads a double life 


| = (C;H;OH) is a highly versatile 
chemical. 

It is used to make explosives for shells. 
It is used in making the new sulpha-drugs 
which are helping doctors save lives. 

Besides, versatile phenol is a part of 
dyes, photographic chemicals, even your 
aspirin tablets. Plastics that replace stra- 
tegic metals depend largely on phenol. 

So it was a boon to many when a new 
process was developed for producing a 
better and purer phenol. 

In designing this new process, chemical 
engineers were faced with the problem 
of keeping acid hot while it was pumped 
through several miles of pipes. 

When hot, this acid did not corrode 
metal piping. When cool, however, it would 
eat through the metal pipes as easily as a 
mouse eats through cheese. 

Here is a place where an efficient and 
dependable insulation is required to hold 
the temperature of the acid above the 
danger point. 


The engineers chose Fiberglas* Pipe 
Insulation to do the job. 

Besides using Fiberglas Pipe Insulation 
to help control industrial processes more 
precisely, engineers are using other forms 
of this modern material in many ways. 

For instance—plant maintenance men, 
construction engineers, shipbuilders, are 
confronted today with problems of pre- 
cision manufacture, conservation of stra- 
tegic materials, and fuel saving. 

And these problems are being solved . . . 
in oil refineries, shell-loading plants with 
miles of outdoor piping, steam-generat- 
ing plants, or wherever in industry heat 
must be efficiently controlled . . . with the 
help of Fiberglas thermal insulations. 

In fact, all types of engineers are find- 
ing in Fiberglas a thermal insulation 
which is hard to duplicate. For, being 
pure glass in fibrous form, Fiberglas is 
fire-safe ... has high moisture resistance 
...is durable... handles easily... and 
has superior insulating qualities. 


This combination of characteristics 
accounts for the many widespread uses 
of Fiberglas insulations today. And while 
mounting demands of war industries are 
taxing present Fiberglas production, ca- 
pacity is being constantly increased. 


* * * 


Fiberglas Thermal Insulation is just one 
of many versatile forms of fibrous glass 
developed by Owens-Corning which alert 
industries are using to solve their prob- 
lems. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















Walter Hale Frank studied tactics and 
engineering at every school the Army has. 
He knows airplanes and what they need 
from 25 years of working with them. 
Bombers, fast pursuit ships, air fields, air 
bases, fliers, repairs, these have been his 
life since the Army Air Forces was a babe 
in the arms of the Signal Corps. Last 
week, Maj. Gen. Frank was busy putting 
his hard-earned knowledge to the supreme 
test. Job: Turning English estates into 
flying fields, repair shops, hangars, store- 
rooms, putting many of them under- 
ground, readying the Air Forces in Eng- 
land for the big push. 

* * ® 
Arthur Japy Hepburn knows strategy, 
bases and the navies of the world from 
long years of working with them. Four 
years ago, he picked the best spots in the 
Pacific for America to fight from. Some of 
his findings were turned into bases, some 
got only token attention, but they com- 
manded respect, for the Admiral had al- 
ready been commander in chief of the 
fleet. For more than a year, he has been 
commander of press relations for the 
Navy. Last week, the Admiral got a job 
more in line with his ability. It was: 
Chairman of the Navy’s Policy Board. 

* * *# 
Jefferson Caffery has seen the world’s 
trouble spots at first hand. He saw Paris 
with Woodrow Wilson, helped get Greek 
refugees out of Asia Minor in 1922, saw 
Japan through an earthquake, Cuba 
through a revolution. Other missions have 
taken him to Persia, Spain, Belgium, Ger- 
many, England, Colombia, El Salvador. 
The Ambassador brought new word from 
Brazil last week to President Roosevelt. 
Report: Brazil is not a trouble spot. 

* 7 i 
Paul Clifford Smith collects new jobs 
fast, has worked in lumber camps, coal 
mines, on farms, and in investment banks. 
In newspaper work, he reversed the usual 
operation and started as a European cor- 
respondent. It took him just four years to 
move through the San Francisco Chronicle 
shop, from the financial desk to that of 
general manager. His men grieved when 
he left to become a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy’s press section. His newest 
job: Chief of the News Bureau of the 
Office of War Information. 

* o 7 
Hanford MaclWVider was Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for three years in the Cool- 
idge Administration. In the last war, he 
went overseas as a second lieutenant of 
infantry, came back as a lieutenant colo- 
nel, fought his way to ten medals and 
citations. After the war, he helped organ- 


40 








of the 


Gale 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


ize the American Legion, was its national 
commander, worked at the cement busi- 
ness, was active in Republican politics and 
went to Canada as Minister. Last week, 
the Iowa-born former Assistant Secretary 
of War got upped another grade in the 
Army. New title: Brigadier General. 
7 * 2 

Richard Evelyn Byrd got acquainted 
with New Zealand 14 years ago. He was 
passing through on his way to Antarctica 
to explore that little-known southern con- 
tinent and make his first flight over the 
South Pole. In the 40 years that had gone 
before, plus the 14 that have passed since, 
the greying, handsome Virginian has cap- 
tured 81 medals and decorations, 22 cita- 
tions for bravery and service, been in- 
ducted into 200-odd fraternal organiza- 
tions. Last week, Rear Admiral Byrd 





REAR ADMIRAL BYRD 
... discovered a war 


showed up in New Zealand again. Busi- 
ness: War, not exploration. 
7 7 7 

Samuel B. Pettingill, a South Bend, 
Ind., Democrat, was in Congress when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt moved into the 
White House. Mr. Pettingill’s vote helped 
John Nance Garner to become Speaker 
when the Democrats took control in 1931. 
But Mr. Pettingill could not see the Su- 
preme Court Reorganization Bill. He fought 
it and the third term, quit his party in 1940 
and went home to practice law and write 
books. Last week, he prepared to come 
back to Washington, but not as a Demo- 
crat. Job: Chairman of the Republican 
National Finance Committee. 


Lyman Bryson specializes in argument, 
He rounds up persons opposing political 
and economic ideas, feeds them and turns 
them loose for a radio set-to. At the end, 
his smooth voice saws them off and gives 
a tactful summary of their views. Last 
week the adult education expert of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System got a new 
assignment in the art of rubbing ideas to- 
gether. He will help the Office of War 
Information take war news to schools and 
stimulate talk of war objectives among 
grownups. No argument exists over his 
pay: He will keep up his broadcasts, gets 
none from OWI. 

7 ~ 7 
John Abel Lord helped turn out wooden 
windjammers as a boy in Bath, Maine. 
The U.S.S. Boxer, a wooden windjammer, 
which he designed years ago, went through 
service as a naval training ship and is now 
in service in the Bering Sea as a Govern- 
ment supply and police ship. His proudest 
achivement was the restoration of Old 
Tronsides, which had not been docked for 
80 years and was in such bad repair that 
85 per cent of the hull had to be removed. 
With the war, Lieutenant Lord, 70, left 
the Bath Marine Museum where he was 
curator, and went back into service. Last 
week he got a new assignment: Chief of 
the Wood Construction Section of the 
Maritime Commission’s Technical Di- 
vision. 

*- * — 
C. L. Scott has been a mobile fighter for 
$7 years. He went right out of West Point 
into the Cavalry as a second lieutenant. 
Since then, he has seen service in many 
quarters of the world, the Philippines, 
various army posts in this country, and 
more recently in Egypt. When war came, 
he was commander of the Second Armored 
Division, which already had given up 
horses for wheeled combat vehicles. Last 
week, Major General Scott, back from 
Egypt, got a new assignment: Commander 
of the Armored Force Replacement Center 
at Fort Knox, where he will put the prac- 
tical knowledge of Egypt’s fighting into 
the training course for new United States 
soldiers. 

7 - * 
Wallace Carroll traveled through the 
Arctic to Russia with the first convoy of 
British and American war material for 
the Russian front. Later, the United Press 
reporter went to the Russian front east 
of Smolensk to see the Red Army in ac- 
tion. He captured an award for his series 
of articles on war in Russia. Last week, 
Mr. Carroll went to work for the Office 
of War Information in London. Job: Dr- 
rector of its London Office. 
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DODGE MEX 
BUILD WELL 














— 


“LOW-SILHOUETTE” 
WEAPON CARRIERS 






ANTIAIRCRAFT 
CANNONS 


In addition, War Products of Chrysier Corporation. 
in which Dodge “Job-Rated” quality and crafts- 
manship have an important part, include: Dodge 
C dR i Cars . . . Dodge Field 
Radio Cars . . . Dodge Troop. and Cargo Motor 
Trucks ... Dodge Army Carryalls . . . Ambulances 
.-. Airplane, Tank, Marine and Industrial Engines 
... Aircraft Parts . . . Shells and Projectiles . . . 
Aluminum Forgings . . . Canton- 

ment Furnaces . . . Field Kitchens 

... Tent Heaters .. . Air Raid (we 
Sirens . . . Refrigeration Com- 

pressors .. . Trailer Fire Pumps. 








Quality-Built Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Will Handle 
Your Wartime Hauling Dependably—At Low Cost! 


Today, Dodge men... men who build 
well... are devoting their skill and 
craftsmanship exclusively to war pro- 
duction. Dodge Job-Rated precision 
and quality are evident in the tanks, 
trucks, guns and other implements of 
war going forth to 
battle front. 


every far-flung 
On the home front, too, thousands of 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks, products of 
this same superb craftsmanship, are 
serving efficiently and economically in 
the wartime transportation of indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture. 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks are proving 


that a truck designed and built to fit 
the job is a longer-lasting, more de- 
pendable truck. That’s why every 
Dodge Job-Rated truck has the right 
sized engine, clutch, transmission, 
brakes and axles ... every unit extra- 
capable of outstanding performance. 


If wartime regulations permit you to 
buy—buy the best, while the best is 
still available. For the long pull ahead, 
buy dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks—trucks that fit the job, save you 
money! See your dependable Dodge 
dealer, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge 
and Plymouth Cars! 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DODGE 
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KEEP "EM ROLLING! 


SIGN YOUR PLEDGE . . NOW! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps today. Display the official 
red, white and blue emblem (as shown 
below) on your trucks. You can get this 
emblem, and complete details; from your 
Dodge dealer, who, with Dodge, is co- 
operating fully with the U. S. Office of 
Defense Transportation to prolong. the 
useful life of every truck in Americal 














Unier-Amenca Week. 











NEW CONTROLS OVER RUBBER 


Removal of Argentina as U.S. Competitor for Latin-American Output 


Canada’s proposal for easing 
shortage of man power by 
regulation of workers 


Rubber agreements with Latin-Ameri- 
can countries mark a diplomatic victory 
for Commerce Secretary Jesse H. Jones 
and his deputy, Will Clayton. Contracts 
provide that the United States shall get 
all exportable rubber from Brazil, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Nicara- 
gua and Peru. 

Result is that Argentine competition 
in Latin-American rubber markets has 
subsided. Argentines now are dickering 
with Rubber Reserve Co., Mr. Jones’s 
subsidiary. Earlier in the year, Argentine 
buyers were bidding up prices for South 
American rubber, but U.S. offers finally 
were accepted, probably because of long- 
term commitments and satisfactory premi- 
um prices. 

However, receipts of the 
United States are not expected to be large. 
Best estimates are from 10,000 to 13,000 
tons this year; possibly 40,000 tons in 
1943 and perhaps 90,000 in 1944. Even 
these estimates may be high, for last year 
Latin America produced around 25,000 
tons of crude rubber; used 35,000 


rubber by 


tons. 





x 
—Harris & Ewing 


WILL CLAYTON 
Premium prices ... 
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Latin-American resistance against a 
United States monopoly of rubber trade 
also is developing, Foreign Minister 
Aranha of Brazil is insisting that the agree- 
ment should be confined strictly to crude; 
that no interference should take place in 
Brazilian tire exports, produced in local 
plants. 

Negotiations also are proceeding with 
Mexico for guayule rubber. Rubber Re- 
serve’s offer is 28 cents a pound for total 
output, against a normal price of 17 cents. 
Mexico would retain all tree rubber for 
domestic use and 30 per cent of her own 
tire requirements. 

Cuba appears to have solved her rub- 
ber problems within the Hemisphere by 
buying enough in the first half of the year 
to more than match annual requirements. 


Mexico. Treasury’s deal with Mexico 
to clamp down on U.S. dollar circulation 
below the Rio Grande serves again to high 
light closer the 
countries. 

Under the agreement, Mexico will call 
in all U.S. dollars, issue pesos in exchange 
to bona fide holders. The United States 
will prohibit exportation to Mexico of all 
currency except coins and $2 bills. Normal 
trade relations are expected to continue. 

Purpose of the measure is to prevent 
German-Italian-Japanese agents from dis- 
posing of looted dollars in the Hemis- 
phere. Similar agreements are being made 
elsewhere in the Hemisphere, but to date 
none are as tight as the Mexican contract. 

Mexico’s willingness to co-operate with 
U.S. policy is understandable. Next to 
Brazil, she is receiving the bulk of U.S. 
aid to Latin America, including credits to 
rehabilitate her railroads, build a_ steel 
mill, develop mining and launch highway 
projects. The Camacho Administration 
also is making strong bids for U.S. pri- 
vate investments in Mexican mining and 
industrial promotions. 


relations between two 


Argentina. Trade controls are being 
tightened by the Castillo Government, due 
principally to wartime shortages. 

Prohibitions have been decreed for ex- 
ports of jute, burlap and bags, for paper 
cuttings and waste newsprint, and for 
certain narcotic drugs such as novocain. 
Even oil cakes, wheat, linseed and corn 
may not be shipped abroad in bags. 


Export permits are required for cotton 
fiber and yarn, and permits will be issued 
for rubber goods exports only to countries 
which permit crude rubber to be sold to 
Argentina. 

Rumors of an Argentine-Spanish trade 
deal. persist, with some sources reporting 
a two-year agreement already signed. 
Plans also were afoot to establish a con- 
templated air line between Spain and the 
Argentine, but preliminary negotiations 
were jolted when the United States pur- 
chased planes of the grounded Lati (Ital- 
ian) line in Brazil. 


Canada. Major Canadian war prob- 
lem is man power. War industries and the 
military services both are running short 
of men. 

Proposed are strict controls over work- 
ruitment of women, 
shutdowns of nonessential industries, the 
drafting of older men for war services. 
Corollary plans suggest an end to the 
voluntary migration of labor, the assign- 
ment of workers to essential jobs and 
Government-approved work certificates 
before workers can be hired. Dominion- 
wide equalization of wage rates also is 
considered, as well as controls to regulate 
discharges and resignations. 


widespread _ re 


ers, 
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OSWALDO ARANHA 
... confined to crude 
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Safe landings through That's the last hazard Now Uncle Sam's pilots 
: Of a bombing raid... Can head home 
the eyes of science Asser the Gak And set their ships down 
And the enemy fighters . . . In weather as black as a witch's hat. 
Putting your ship safely down Modern radio equipment 
On the home field. For instrument landings 


Is designed, developed 
And manufactured 
By I. T. & T. associate companies. 


Imagine a pilot in the last war 
With the weather against him. 
He knows his base 


Is somewhere below The broad peacetime experience 
Shrouded in darkness and fog Of I. T. & T. 

But must circle and circle his plane In the field of communications 
In black desperation Is proving its value 

Hoping the crash won't be too bad. In time of war. 


{nTeERwaTIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad S., New York, N.Y. 


Associate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 
&- International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 
Federal Telegraph Company 
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PROFIT BY 
UNCLE SAM’S 
EXPERIENCE 


and get peak performance out 
of your equipment with — 


CISCO SOLVENT 


Cisco Solvent is in the 
Army now. Yes, sir, this 
remarkable Cities Service 
petroleum product which 
cleans engines internally 
and restores power to tired motors has 
gone to work for Uncle Sam. 





Here’s how it happened. A small quan- 
tity of Cisco Solvent was ordered by the 
Army for experimental use on the trucks 
and transport vehicles of an Army camp 
in the South. Cisco Solvent was put 
through every conceivable test — and 
came out with flying colors! Since then, 
Cities Service has sent more than 12,000 
gallons of Cisco Solvent to this camp 
alone. 


Why not profit by Uncle Sam’s experi- 
ence? Whether you operate heavy trucks, 
light trucks or company cars — find out 
what this famous internal engine cleaner 
can do for you. You'll be amazed at how 
thoroughly it removes harmful gum, 
sludge and varnish from the engine, the 
transmission, and the differential — and 
prolongs the life of all moving parts. 


Call the nearest Cities Service office for 
a Cisco Solvent demonstration right in 
your own office. 





CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e 

se sc * ® 
OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 
OOTP IE LEST LDL SLL ABE FE 


SHREVEPORT 











Conclusions expressed in these 
| paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN accept for delivery up to 70 
per cent of your indicated quarterly re- 
quirements in the first and second months 
of the quarter if you have submitted an 
application for materials under the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan, but have not 


yet received a certificate. 
* * * 
YOU CANNOT make any = studio 


couches, sofa beds or lounges that re- 
quire any iron and steel, except for join- 
ing hardware, after October 1. War Pro- 
duction Board has issued a limitation 
order to this effect. 


YOU CAN apply for an export license 
to replace shipments of licensed goods lost 
Board of Economic Warfare an- 
nounces that applications must include a 
complete’ new application, a reference by 
number to the under which the 
lost shipment was exported and a certifica- 
tion that the new application is being filed 
to replace lost goods. 


av sea. 


license 


YOU CAN compute income tax deduc- 
tions for depreciation on the total cost of 
your plant, regardless of whether a part 
of that plant was donated to your firm. 
A federal circuit court rules that total cost 
and not cost to the taxpayer is the basis 
for computing depreciation. 

YOU CANNOT pay more than 35°% 
cents an ounce for silver bullion imported 
from abroad. Office of Price Administra- 
tion has clamped this ceiling on imported 
silver to prevent a price increase due to 
rising industrial demand. 

* & * 

YOU CANNOT charge more than 
March prices for wholesale sales of fluid 
milk and cream, whether sold in bottles or 
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Wews- Lines. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


paper cartons. OPA has applied the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation to whole- 
sale sales of this commodity. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard the general ceiling 
on consumer services for certain stevedor 
ing, car loading and unloading services 
performed for a war procurement agency 
OPA exempts such services from the gen- 
eral price regulation. 


* * *% 


YOU CAN employ minors between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years in fruit drying 
plants for the duration of the war and 
until six months after the war. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau ruled that such employ- 
ment, however, must comply with sani- 
tary and other working conditions pre- 
scribed by Child Labor Regulations. 


* = * 


YOU CAN perhaps successfully resist 
any employes’ claims for pay during a 
strike or work stoppage period if you are 
engaged in war work. War Labor Board in 
one case holds that employes are not en- 
titled to pay for the period in which they 
engaged in a strike because there are other 
methods for adjusting grievances. 


* 


YOU CAN expect Government agencies 
to uphold employes’ claims for higher 
wages for night workers. In a recent dis- 
pute, WLB ordered bonus payments for 
night workers because of the social and 
financial disadvantages of such work. 


* * 


YOU CAN probably obtain iron and 
steel to permit conversion of oil furnaces 
to coal. WPB has allocated 11,009 tons of 
iron and steel for this purpose. 


YOU CANNOT charge higher prices for 
wholesale and retai! cuts of lamb than 
were charged during the base period of 
July 27 to 31. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has placed a temporary ceil- 
ing on lamb cuts until October 8. 


ve * * 


YOU CAN petition for rent increases in 
defense rental areas if you, as a landlord, 
have made a “major capital improvement” 
in your property. OPA explains that the 
term means more than ordinary repairs, 
the addition of a new room, 
modernization of the interior, or general 
rehabilitation. 


such as 
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_ SUN is just over the ridge. Breakfast 
is just under the belt. The farmer and 
his helpers sample the breeze as they stand 
on the back steps, and the farmer says: 

“I've got to go into town this morning 
and I'll be gone a while. Meantime, Emily, 
you and Ruth might as well start in on the 
south forty.” 

Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why not? For 
Emily and Ruth are Tractorettes . . . and 
they know their stuff. They'll check their 
tractors for fuel and lubrication. They'll 
make those minor engine adjustments they 
noted mentally last night. They'll roll out 
early and do a first class job of field work, 
straight down the rows. 


' What is a Tractorette? 


A rracToreTTE is a farm girl or woman 
who wants to help win the battle of the 


city. Like her city sisters, she has had the 
benefit of special training. 

Late last winter International Harvester 
dealers began to train this summer’s Trac- 
torettes. The dealers provided classrooms, 
instructors, and machines. The Harvester 
company furnished teaching manuals, 
slide films, mechanical diagrams. and serv- 
ice charts. The girls themselves were re- 
quired to bring only two things—an earnest 
willingness to work and a complete disre- 
gard for grease under the fingernails or 
oil smudges on the nose. 


They studied motors and transmissions, 
doling systems, and ignition. They studied 
service care. They learned to drive tractors. 
They learned to attach the major farm im- 
plements that are used with tractors. And 
they were painstakingly taught the safe 
way to do everything. 





land, to help provide Food 
for Freedom. She is the farm 
model of the girl who is 
driving an ambulance or 
running a turret lathe in the 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
» TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
» SHARE YOUR CAR 


; . . 
Today, on their family farms 
or elsewhere, thousands of 
“graduates” are doing a real 
job for victory. Tractorettes 












Women Join the Field Artillery 


as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of 


“TRACTORETTES” 





are doing the work 
that used to be 
done by the boys 
who now are flying 
bombers or riding 
the slippery, slanting decks of a destroyer. 


























Their Tractorette training cost them 
nothing, except the energy and intelligence 
which they put into it. The company con- 
ceived and launched the program. Its finan- 
cial costs are shouldered by both the Har- 
vester dealers and the company. 

This fall and winter Tractorette training 
courses will be broadened to meet new 
needs as they arise. Thousands of new girls 
will take the course and join the “women’s 
field artillery” next spring, fit and ready 
for the every-year battle of the land. Until 
Victory is won, Tractorette training will 
continue to be one of the important extra 
services gladly rendered by Harvester deal- 
ers, as typical American businessmen, to 
the farmers and to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 







NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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EVOLUTION OF A TAX BILL 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 








Factors That Have Delayed Enactment Despite Need for New Revenue 


Fears of some businessmen 
that proposed levies would 
force them to the wall 


Why the long delay in passing the tax 
bill? 

Since Pearl Harbor every essential func- 
tion of the Government has been stream- 
lined to meet the war emergency. That is, 
every function except the fiscal function, 
which has been streamlined only for bor- 
rowing. With America at war and eight 
months of 1942 gone by, not an additional 
dollar has been raised by new taxes. The 
makeshift 1941 law still must serve. Why? 

The answer is divided into three parts: 

First, the Treasury was caught flat-footed 
without a war-tax program. Despite the 
mammoth spendings of the prewar defense 
and lend-lease programs, the Treasury had 
no definite, detailed plan to submit to 
Congress when Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
A program had to be written suddenly, al- 
most desperately; and more than two 
months were required before the program 
was in shape to submit. 

Second, Congi ess was unable or unwill- 
ing to abandon its ponderous peacetime 
legislative procedure for a wartime short 
cut. Hearings always had been held on tax 
bills in the past and hearings there should 
be for the Revenue Bill of 1942; long hear- 
ings, the longest in memory before the 
House Committee. They ran from March 
3 to mid-July, counting executive sessions 
succeeding the public hearings. 

At those hearings countless business, 
social, civic and economic organizations, 
together with many an individual, had a 
say. Nor was the time shortened by fre- 
quent changes in the program by the 
Treasury itself. 

The third reason lies deeper than the 
others: The taxing program reaches to 
the fundamentals of all phases of the 
nation’s business and social life. Those 
who will pay the new taxes were fear- 
ful of the program. That applied partic- 
ularly to business men and firms. They 
analyzed the proposals and came to 
Washington, demanded to be heard, of- 
fered scores of objections. Some pleaded 
that their very business lives were men- 
aced by the proposed levies—and more 
precious time was consumed. 

Thus it happened that although almost 
everybody strongly urged “in principle” 
the speedy enactment of a new tax bill, 
almost everybody acted to slow down 
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the process of its enactment. Apparently 
the demand for speed was genuine and 
there was little, if any, intent to delay the 
legislation. 

But almost everybody found fault with 
the Treasury program in one or more re- 
spects. Further, what the Treasury pro- 
posed was not a tax law pure and simple; 
it embodied more than 100 changes in the 
administration of existing tax laws. Instead 
of asking Congress to raise rates and call it 
a day, the Treasury wrote into its proposals 
a host of technical and intricate recom- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LAFOLLETTE 
--. “to the last ditch” 


mendations to ease or tighten the law al- 
ready on the books. 

Many a business man was frightened at 
what he read. This applied to changes that 
on their face seemed easy and simple. Here 
are some of the reactions: 

Withholding tax. On its face, this sim- 
ply involved taking a part of a worker’s 
pay from his envelope each day, and with- 
holding a percentage from each dividend 
check and bond-interest payment. Actual- 
ly, it developed that 100,000,000 transac- 
tions would be involved annually for 
dividends alone, each requiring a receipt 
in quintuplicate. Billions of computations 
and billions of individual receipts were in- 
volved in the case of industrial workers. 
Employers rebelled at the vast volume of 
paper work thus forced upon them. Clerical 
staffs to perform this work, they said, were 







not to be had; office machinery necessary 
could not be bought. The Senate Commit- 
tee heard the plaint for hours on end, 
named a subcommittee to “simplify” the 
proposal. 

Excess profits tax. The 90 per cent 
House rate evoked such a storm of pro- 
test (when considered with the 45 per 
cent normal-surtax combination) as had 
seldom stirred business before. Suddenly 
expanded plants, converted to war pro- 
duction and urged by war agencies to 
expand still further, found that the tax 
would leave them with no reserves ade- 
quate to shift back to peace output after 
the war. For example, an official of the 
Boeing Co. which makes the Army’s 
famed Flying Fortress bomber, testified 
that the Government would take 88.75 
per cent of the company’s net income in 
taxes, that Boeing could not survive the 
coming of peace. The Senate Committee 
began work on a program of postwar cred- 
its to meet, if possible, this condition 

Mining and public utility interests tes- 
tified to similar disaster awaiting them. 
Electric power and gas companies, whose 
rates for are regulated by 48 
State commissions, faced fixed revenues 
and swollen tax bills; their preferred stocks 
and bonds fell on the exchanges as much 
as 60 per cent at the mere prospect. Rate 
raises, even if granted, their spokesmen 
said, would be utterly inadequate. 

Fiscal-year corporations, those whose 
business years end on dates other than 
December 31, were appalled. Spokesmen 
said that hundreds of such firms that had 
already closed their books would have to 
reopen them and pay additional taxes in 
large sums although their incomes for the 
year already had been distributed or com- 
mitted to plant expansion. 

And so it went. Every form of business 
in the country apparently felt that it would 
be menaced. “Corporations will die like 
flies if this tax bill is enacted,” a leading 
spokesman told the Senate Committee. 
Other interests also were alarmed, notably 
organized labor. 

The sales tax proposal, resisted by the 
Treasury and recommended by many busi- 
ness spokesmen, delayed the hearings. On 
the Senate side, LaFollette (Prog.) of Wis- 
consin and others, united to fight it “to 
the last ditch.” 

All this meant vast delay. Further delay 
seems ahead, and for the same reasons. It 
may be well past election day before a 
1942 tax bill becomes law. 
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The torpedo that did this 
blasted its way right into your home 


7 torpedo did more than destroy a 
valuable ship—it took: the precious 
lives of brave seamen. 


This tragedy has been repeated many 
times. And it is affecting millions of 
people in the Eastern Seaboard states. 

Already, you have been forced to drive 
less—but the worst effects will be felt in 
the cold months ahead when there will not 
be sufficient fuel oil to keep homes warm. 


On one trip, this tanker carried over 
6,000,000 gallons of crude oil—150,000,000 
gallons in a normal year. That’s enough 
crude to provide gasoline to run 240,000 
automobiles a whole year under present 
conditions—plus enough fuel oil to heat 
25,000 homes all this winter—plus enough 
industrial fuel oil to keep thousands of 
machines in our factories busy producing 
the vitally needed weapons of war. 


Multiply that loss by the many sinkings 
that have occurred and you will realize 
the extreme gravity of the situation. Sub- 
stitute methods of transportation are do- 
ing a yeoman job but they are far from 
adequate. 


Our government has told us that this is 
total war in which defeat means total de- 
struction. Our war industries must have 
the petroleum they require to carry on. 
Therefore it becomes the solemn and per- 
sonal duty of every civilian to do his 
part in conserving gasoline. Rationing 
alone is not the answer. 


The entire engineering staff of Sun Oil 
Company’s Automotive Research Divi- 
sion has been working night and day, for 
months, to find ways of conserving petro- 
leum products. Through painstaking re- 
search, these engineers have evolved a 


plan which, in view of the seriousness of 
the situation, we feel we should report to 
you at this time. 

Comprehensive tests have proved that 
it is practical to run most automobiles— 
and still obtain smooth, adequate and 
reasonably satisfactory transportation—by 
using only half the number of cylinders in 
the car and making simple, inexpensive 
motor and carburetor adjustments. 


This will mean up to one-third less 
consumption of gasoline and, in many 
cars, up to 50% more mileage per gallon. 
Also by reducing the use of excessive 
power, the rate of tire wear is substan- 
tially decreased. 

Sun Oil Company is now inviting the 
co-operation of manufacturers and will 
shortly advise you how this development 
can be applied to your car. 


Remember...conservation is just as important as production 


Oil is ammunition... use it wisely 


SUN OIL COMPANY « « « PHILADELPHIA 
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Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


The immediate job is to keep pro- 
duction moving—faster and better 
than ever before. Vertical transpor- 
tation in the plant or warehouse 
can become a “choke point’’. Let 
the skill and experience of Sedg- 
wick engineers help you overcome 
any lifting problems of material 
handling between floors. 





Correspondence Invited 
—— Established 1893 —— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
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How House Revenue Measure 
Would Affect New Concerns 


Businessmen’s complaints against bur- 
densome rates proposed for corporations in 
the House war tax bill appear to have 
scored with the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Chairman George (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
reported when hearings closed that the 
need for providing some tax relief for 
debt-burdened companies had been demon- 
strated. 

Outlook is that most of the committee’s 
executive sessions will be devoted to con- 
sidering ways and means of reaping a tax 
harvest without crippling established busi- 
nesses. Postwar credits and deductions for 
debt payments are getting the most favor- 
able consideration. 

Example. Need for some such action 
was indicated most clearly by the story of 
the Ecusta Paper Corp. told to the Senate 
Committee at formal hearings. This corpo- 
ration resulted from six years of research 
to establish a cigarette paper industry in 
the U.S. and to free tobacco companies 
from dependency upon French production. 

The corporation was formed in 1938 and 
manufacturing began in 1939. Financing 
was arranged largely through long term 
loans amounting to $9,200,000. These loans 
were to be retired in five years at an ave- 
rage annual rate of $1,235,000. Now comes 
the House tax bill. 

By using the invested capital method to 
compute its excess profits taxes, the cor- 
poration estimates its tax bill for 1942 to 
be $4,857,402 at House-proposed rates. 
This would leave a net profit after taxes of 
only $729,711. 

Obligations. The corporation, how- 
ever, is obligated to pay $1,175,000 on its 
debt in 1942 and 1943, and $1,275,000 an- 
nually from 1944 to 1946. Current earnings, 
therefore, would not permit the retirement 
of outstanding debt. 

To meet debt maturities and nothing 
else, the firm’s earnings would have to 
jump from an estimated $5,943,738 in 1942 
to $11,478,722. To comply with contract 
provisions, including debt payments, earn- 
ings would have to jump to $17,329,786. 
Such earnings, company spokesmen re- 
ported, could be achieved only if annual 
sales volume increased by 82 per cent—an 
impossible goal in view of the company’s 
productive capacity. 

Recommendations. As an alternative, 
the company suggested either that the 
excess profits tax rate be reduced from 90 
per cent to 80 per cent, or that no concern 
should be taxed more than 70 per cent of 
its net income through excess profits, nor- 
mal and surtax levies. 

With an 80 per cent tax, Senator Barkley 
(Dem.) of Kentucky, calculated that the 
company’s net return after taxes and debt 
payments would be less than $100,000. 
Senators also were told that without this 
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company’s operations, America quite like- 
ly would have had no cigarette paper in- 
dustry. 

The plight of this corporation serves 
merely as an example of what many con- 
cerns are up against in proposed war tax 
rates. Spokesmen for aircraft companies, 
whose capitalizations are low and whose 
base earnings also were modest, stated that 
most of the current net income would be 
taxed away. Other complaints came from: 

Mining companies. They claimed that 
current tax rates and present depletion al- 
lowances discourage increased production 
at a time when more metals are wanted. 
They propose special wartime depletion al- 
lowances for metals mined in excess of 
normal production. 

Railroads. They point out that equip- 
ment now is being strained by wartime de- 
mands and is wearing out at an accelerated 
rate. At the same time, repairs and replace- 
ments cannot be made because of material 
shortages. Suggested is a tax deduction for 
“deferred maintenance,” that is, sums 
needed to repair lines and rolling stock 
after the war. 

Utilities. Representatives of electric pow- 
er and gas companies also urged deferred 
maintenance allowances and some sug- 
gested that deductions be allowed on pre- 
ferred stock dividends as well as on in- 
terest paid on debts. 

Prospects. Upshot of this testimony is 
that members of the Senate Committee are 
becoming increasingly dissatisfied with the 
rates proposed in the House bill. Chances 
are either that excess profits rates will be 
reduced or that they will be coupled with 
some form of postwar credit. 

Committee members also have their 
doubts about the ability of many com- 
panies to carry the 45 per cent normal 
and surtax rate along with excess profits 
levies. Business spokesmen were almost 
unanimous in insisting upon some means 
of retaining earnings as postwar reserves 
to adjust to the new conditions of peace 

Program. Result is that tax experts in 
Congress and the Treasury now are work- 
ing on proposals to provide both debt re- 
lief and postwar credits to corporations 
Details have yet to be worked out, but the 
Senate Committee may recommend some 
thing like the following program: 

Permit all corporations to obtain post 
war credits on taxes paid now. But, also. 
to allow companies which cannot meet 
both their tax bills and their debt pay 
ments to make deductions for debts now 
Companies which make current deductions 
for debt, however, would not be entitled to 
their credits after the war. 

If these tax concessions result in reduc- 
ing federal revenue too greatly, increased 
pressure for a general sales tax is expected. 
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"Gentlemen, we have been overlooking something. Here 


we are = all ardent readers of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
and yet we don't use it as an advertising medium for 

our own business . . - « If you gentlemen are agreeable 
I will instruct our advertising agents = who already 
have recommended it = to put it at the top of our schedule 


- where it belongs." 


The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 
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How to Write a Communique 
By Our Correspondent of Few (Thousand) Words 


At this writing, the Navy has issued somewhat less than 500 








mei 
not 
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and gave them their name to support his real-estate promotion at 
words about the American invasion of the Solomon Islands, scheme. The islands, he declared, were the source of King am 
and it is a taciturn newspaper indeed that has not published Solomon’s wealth, and, if any proof were needed, there was thi 
at least 250,000 words of its own in expansion of the Navy’s the name! tal 
pauciloquious communiques. Amasa Delano, who served both in the Army and Navy cal 
We are tempted—and promptly succumb—to paraphrase during the Revolution, went a-trading in the South Sea Islands gu 
Winston Churchill with the observation that “never have so in later life and came home broke. To recoup the fortune he th 
many made so much out of so little.” There were 33 words in never had, he wrote a thriller entitled, “A Narrative of Voy- pe 
the Washington Post’s headline alone in the issue publishing ages and Travels in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres me 
the Navy’s first 42-word communique. Comprising Three Voyages “Round the World Together With tir 
Now, we are not criticizing the press for what may appear a Voyage of Survey and Discovery in the Pacific Ocean and si 
to be journalistic inflation. On the contrary, our admonitory Oriental Islands.” If Amasa were alive and in uniform today, pl 
eyebrow is lifted in the it is a safe bet he wouldn’t be writing communiques. Is 
Navy’s direction, which is Despite its title, the book sold more editions than any writ- 
also the general quarter ings of Amasa’s collateral descendant, and acquainted the ben 
wherein the Army public American public with its he 
relations bureau lies—no unchanging concept of the an 
double entendre intended, South Sea Islands as a pe 
despite the Fifth Column tropical Shangri La, barring th 
airplane guidepost hoax. the bushy-headed male in- I 
The press, we maintain, is habitants who popped wan- fig 
exhibiting considerable in- dering white men into huge A 
genuity and no little brav- kettles for strictly culinary 
ery in expanding the communique. The incommunication ren- purposes. Already we are \ 
dered in the communiques forces the newspaper into speculation, learning that the Islanders wn, 
and, censorship being.what it is, the risk is always present that make a hobby of rescuing 
the rewrite men may concoct something that the officials deem American aviators, feeding them munificent vegetarian ban- m 
of aid to the enemy. It is the ironical fact that the only evi- quets, and lending them boats with which to reach what we i, 
dence of economy produced by this Government is in words. insist upon calling civilization. We are willing to bet one auto- . 
There must be enough authors of 1,000-page books whom the mobile tire, with considerable tread left on one side, against a IS 
Army could draft, or the Navy enlist, to serve as communique copy of the National Geographic that the Islanders will be ! 
writers. It is our experience that facts can be concealed more sending missionaries to the civilized nations after the war, te 
successfully with a prodigality of words than by verbal and if we are smart we will accord them respectful atten- - 
ecaqnomy, and that a good, fat Navy or Army communique that tion. . 


does not tell any more than the standard brief bulletins, but 
tells it in the style of Nordoff and Hall, would serve the pur- 
poses of military secrecy. and at the ‘same time give us cus- 
tomers our money’s worth. 


We started this sermon with a discussion of communiques, 


‘and it occurs to us now that our point was well taken. The 


Marines have enlisted a good, round number of young news- 
papermen who are being trained to go into battle with a gun 


We have been trying to find out something interesting about in one hand and a pencil behind one ear, to report the fracas : 
the Solomon Islands and New Guinea for our clients, but after for the public with better than eye-witness verity. Instead of , 
exhaustive study we come to the conclusion that all that telling it to the Marines, we are going to be told by the Marines. P 
anybody knows about these places is that nobody knows much And the sooner the better. We hope they go farther and in- 
about them. The Encyclopaedia Britannica says the Solomons clude radio blow-by-blow descriptions. : 
have an area of 17,000 square miles, while the World Almanac Think what it would have done for the morale of us civilians, 
says they measure 375,000 square miles. Until the Marines which the authorities seem to worry about so much, if we could . 
and Anzacs started chasing Japs, and sometimes vice versa, have heard the exultant message from the sky: “Scratch one 
nothing was known about the interior of New Guinea, flattop!” There is one dif- 
either. One or two hardy explorers have ducked into the jungle ficulty, not insuperable, and ' 
and scampered out again with stories of dinosaurs inhabiting that is the problem of avoid- } 
steaming lakes and making life a bit uncomfortable for the ing interruptions by oleag- 
cannibals. inous voices advising us to 

No doubt the war will prove that not only are there no hurry right down to the cor- | 
dinosaurs in New Guinea, but no cannibals, either, thus ending ner drugstore before an- 
a literary and lecture racket begun by Alvaro Mandana in other Jap carrier is sunk ' 
1567 and continued by President Roosevelt’s great-granduncle, to buy a quarter box of 


Cap’n Amasa Delano, in 1817. Mandana discovered the islands 
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Goober’s Glue for our hair. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 
Appeal for Strong Leadership 
Sir:—I would like to see someone, even 
on at this late date, get up on his hind legs 
ng and tell the American people that to win 
as this war they have got to have what it 
takes to beat this particular enemy. You 
- can't go hunting elephants with a shot- 
ds gun, simply because a shotgun will not kill 
he the elephant. Whether we like it or not, 
m peacetime democratic machinery and AiR EXPRESS trans- 
os mental attitude are not going to beat war- 
th time dictator enemies. We have got to 
nd realize that military leadership and disci- | ports whatever our 
y, pline, applied to civilians as well as soldiers, 
. is what we must have. | 
t- Please keep in mind that I hate the production program 
he enemy and his methods just as much as 
he hates all of us. If I were not gravely 
anxious about our position and our pros- needs by the fastest 
pect, obviously, I would sit back and watch | 
the things happen that I fear will happen. 
I want to see an aroused America, full of method of transpor- 
: fight to the last adolescent kid. 
Atlanta, Ga. Locan Biecktey, Jr. 
* 2 * tation in the world— 
» Would Occupy Bering Islands 
Sir:—I bee to suggest that a few sub- at 3 miles a minute 
- marine freight-carriers approximating ; 
ve 7,000-ton capacity be built, believing they ee 
0- will be needed: also, that if a supply line 
a isto be maintained from Alaska to Anadyr : 
ye port on the Siberian coast) , that steps be 
r, taken at once to occupy and defend the 
1 islands in Bering Strait. 
Seattle. Wash. Arrucr E, Grirrisx 
Sy * * * awpennoemmenpmamsattttta 
ri Solving Submarine Menace 
. Sir:—There seem to me two answers to 
a the submarine menace. The one is to Essential war materials 
if build as many planes, guns and tanks as : 
5. possible on the other side. India has plenty ° 
. of steel, coal and most of the essential tion priority. For details 
metals. She asked permission of England : —— 
"a three years ago to build the weapons need- ane See — 
d ed in the Far East. Australia also made Agency, AIR Express 
- the same request. Both were refused. DIVISION, or any airline. 
f- The second answer is cargo planes like 
d the Mars, or perhaps a much larger ship 
|. of one hundred tons or more. Henry 
,- Kaiser says that with 5.000 of these 
0 planes, we could land 500,000 men in Eng- 
_ land in ten hours, and he might have add- 
s ed that we could take them to Berlin in 
k the next four or five hours, if we could 
if find a place for them to land. Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
r \nn Arbor, Mich. Henry S. Curtis 
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Avoiding a Wartime ‘Military Clique’ . . . Restricted 
Powers of Mr. Nelson... A Super-Defense Agency? 


Harry Hopkins and Justice Sam 
Rosenman are pictured as advising 
President Roosevelt that any shift in 
power over war operations should be 
designed to prevent emergence of a 
“military clique,” which might seek 
to retain power. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt has dropped hints 
to some people who see him that he 
will move very slowly in giving any 
added power to high Army and Navy 
officers, on the theory that even in 
wartime there should be no possible 
threat to civilian dominance. 


x* 


Donald Nelson is without authority 
to commit either the Army or Navy 
or Maritime Commission to construc- 
tion of air transports or any other 
equipment. All contracting power, by 
statute, is in the hands of the services. 
This means that, unless the Army or 
Navy agrees, no big flying boats, such 
as Mr. Nelson mentioned, will be 
built. 


x * * 


The biggest inside complaint is that 
President Roosevelt refuses to dele- 
gate real authority over anything to 
any other person in the Government. 
Delegations of authority thus far 
given all are partial and lead to bitter 
internal fights between possessors of 
the parts of power. 


x * * 


Tom Corcoran, who formerly advised 
President Roosevelt, now is being 
credited with generating and promot- 
ing the idea that shipbuilders should 
be given contracts to construct thou- 
sands of giant transport airplanes. 
Mr. Corcoran has been an adviser to 
one of the principal shipbuilders. 


x* rk 


Donald Nelson, as head of WPB, is 
being urged by some associates to 
come out into the open with a de- 
tailed reply to criticisms of military 
officials that there’s been too lax con- 
trol over raw materials. It is suggested 
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to Mr. Nelson that he tell in some de- 
tail about the extreme fluctuations in 
Army and Navy demands. 


xk 


Sentiment is growing in Congress for 
a super-defense agency that could 
force the War Production Board and 
the military services to reconcile their 
differences. 


x * * 


Some of the important officials con- 
cerned are saying that Prof. Luther 
Gulick, now engaged in reorganizing 
the War Production Board, is suc- 
ceeding in adding one more thick lay- 
er of red tape to the existing layers. 


xk 


One big and important industry finds 
itself ordered by Price Controller 
Leon Henderson not to use substitutes 
in its product. At the same time it is 
ordered by Raw Material Controller 
Donald Nelson not to use some of the 
raw materials that go into its product. 
All the while, the Army and Navy are 
demanding the product in increasing 
quantities. That’s just a sample of 
what goes on. 


: &¢ @ 


Leaders in Congress are getting ready 
to press for a new super agency to 
integrate and really to control the na- 
tion’s armament effort. At present 
that effort is scattered widely and is 
suffering from lack of centralized di- 
rection. 


xk 


British are urging American produc- 
tion of bombers of shorter range and 
bigger bomb-carrying capacity. Big 
American bombers emphasize range 
of flight and are described as more 
suitable for Pacific operations than 
operations over Europe from Eng- 
land. 


x * * 


The rather large number of Army of- 
ficers attached to civilian agencies in 
Washington are to be drawn back for 


Army service. The picture of civilians 
being drawn into the Army to relieve 
Army officers, while those officers 
were, in turn, assigned to civilian work 
had become rather amazing. 


x * * 


Shortage of coal miners may result 
soon in a Government request to the 
United Mine Workers for a five-hour 
increase in the regular work week for 
miners. Now the union agreement re- 
quires overtime rates for everything 
over 35 hours a week. 


x * * 


Some employes of the Wage and Hour 
Division expec: Administrator L. Met- 
calfe Walling to resign soon to take a 
position with private industry. 


x * 


Conviction is growing that the Navy 
backed the wrong plane when it did 
go in for an all-out plane program. 
Patrol bombers proved too vulnerable 
in the Philippines, Java, Australia, the 
Aleutians; too slow to be of great value 
in fighting submarines. Evidence is 
the decision announced August 8 to 
build land-based heavy bombers in- 
stead of patrol bombers in the new 
Boeing Aircraft Co. plant in the State 
of Washington. 


Se &¢ 2 


Change in organization of the Army’s 
public relations division will end the 
scramble of individual branches of the 
service for space in the newspapers and 
on the radio. The new idea will be that 
the needs and viewpoint of the Army 
as a whole will be given primary at- 
tention. 


xk * 


Harold Ickes and Leon Henderson, 
once bosom official friends, now are at 
odds over respective spheres of influ- 
ence. Mr. Ickes keeps issuing state- 
ments about fuel oil and gasoline, as 
Petroleum Administrator, that clash 
with statements about fuel and gaso- 
line issued by Mr. Henderson as Price 
and Rationing Administrator. That’s 
just a typical Washington fight. 
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feu ae better OfF iv a State 





A farmer is better off in Pennsylvania than in 
many a so-called farm State. The diversified 


products 


from his fertile acres are just a step 
awav from two-thirds of tomorrow's dinner 
tables. In Pennsylvania, great manufacturing 
areas and great farming sections lie side by side 
and cach provides a rich, reachable market for 
the other, 


Pennsylvania's 9,000,000 acres of improved 
farm land is more than all such in England and 
Wales, or in Ireland, or Sweden. Pennsylvania 
is up near the top in farm income, in electrified 
farms, in dairy products, in poultry and in many 


other farm products. It is not a one-crop State. 


This rich farm market at the factory door is 
One Of many powerful reasons why you should 
consicer Pennsylvania when locating a plant 
Or branch. Wire, write or phone to Pennsylvania 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


where the farmers are better off 


Here are some of the ways Pennsylvania has taken 


fhe leadership in protecting ifs farmers, workers and 


industries in these troubled limes. 

1. Pennsylvania started sub-contracting for 

small plants and pooling of their facilities for 

War prod iction and thus kept thousand ot 
ple at work. This makes them steady cus- 

tomers of their neighboring farmers. 


2. Pennsylvania started the state-wide moves 


to keep war work in existing communities and 
thus prevented mass migrations, ‘ghost towns”’ 


and the scattering of farmers’ customers. 


3. Pennsylvania fostered the high-speed mass- 
training of youths and adults in technical war 


work and thus prevented serious labor *‘ pirating.” 


4. Pennsylvania gave the Federal Government 
the first state-wide inventory of plants available 


for conversion to war work, thus paved the way 





for quicker war contracts for Pennsylvania towns 


and cities, Pennsy! vania farmers’ best customers. 


5. Pennsylvania . . . before Federal or other 
State Governments . . . devised comprehensive 
practical plans to stretch tire life and help 


Pennsvlvania workers reach their jobs. 


6. Penns\ ly ania took the lead in promoting come 





nity self-appraisal and the deliberate diversi- 
fication of industries, to “cushion post war 
changes and to make it more certain America’s 


soldiers will have jobs when they return, 


PER 


Pennsylvania 


Arntuur H. James, Governor 


Marx S. James, Secretary of Commerce 





LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 
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“Boy, That's Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 


IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


.+.and Lucky Strike means fine. tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 
auctioneers, warehousemen—see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leaf... These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 


than 2 to 1. > 


Isn't that worth remembering...worth acting on...next time you buy cigarettes? 


With men who know tobacco best — it’s Luckies 2 to 1 





